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Rust and corrosion need never again mar the good 
looks of a building’s windows—if the windows are 


Crittall’s positively rustproofed. 


The Crittall galvanized surface is a tough, deep and 


lasting amalgamation of zinc with steel—a surface 





which, because it gives paint itself a firmer, surer 





grip, reduces the cost of upkeep, while rust and 





corrosion never even get a look in. 
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In 1906 Marconi’s carried out their first experiments in ground to air 
radio, Today 44 airlines and 22 airforces fit Marconi equipment 
and Marconi ground installations are in use throughout the 
world’s airports. The foresight and enterprise that have 

developed the communications on which elaborate modern 

aircraft operation relies are still alive. Marconi research 

today is making possible and safe still further progress. 
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have a world-wide renown for efficiency, reliability and 
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service pumps, oil fuel pressure and transfer pumps, etc., 
and are in.constant demand for ships and all types of 
industry where reliability and efficiency are essential. 
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What to See in China 


oe 


HAVE been exposed to lots of eyewash in my time, and I know 
| it when I see it,” remarked the Leader of the Opposition last 
week, when asked about the visit to China on which he and 
other Labour Party delegates are about to embark. In his time 
Mr Attlee has undoubtedly shown that he can recognise eyewash. 
But in the past it has not been his custom to submit meekly to 
serving the purposes of a propaganda machine that is hostile to him, 
his party, and all that he stands for. The Labour delegates have 
presumably reconciled themselves in advance to the fact that during 
their tour they will be photographed, filmed, recorded for radio, and 
exhaustively written up by the worldwide Communist “ disinforma- 
tion” network ; that their simplest expressions of thanks to their 
hosts will be represented as prostrations before the might and glory 
of Mao Tse-tung’s regime ; and that if they venture to comment 
unfavourably on anything they see, no breath of that criticism will 
reach the millions behind the iron curtain. They presumably think 
this a price worth paying in order to see Peking’s peepshow. 

It is easy to guess what their hosts will be anxious to show them ; 
the-conducted tour through the new China is already as standardised 
as the uniforms and thoughts of its rulers. Mr Attlee, Mr Bevan 
and their companions will visit “‘ model villages ” and “ mutual aid ” 
farms, water conservancy works and state-operated factories ; they 
will admire the Gate of Heavenly Peace and the Nine-Dragon Wail ; 
they will relax beside peaceful lakes, and they will be shown films 
depicting the regime’s progress and its peaceful intentions. And 
why not ? The Communist government has unquestionably much to 
show ; it is , indeed, oddly coy about letting impartial foreign visitors 
see how it has improved on the state of affairs to which the 
Kuomintang and years of war had reduced the country. 

Yet, if the Labour delegates confine themselves to viewing these 
exhibits and debating Marxist principles with their indefatigable 
guides, their passage money will be wasted. The achievements, and 
the theories, of Mao’s government can be seen and studied in glossy 
publications generously distributed in Britain and other free countries. 
There are other facets of the regime that are not so widely publicised ; 
and if the delegates are to learn in Peking anything that they could 
not have learnt in Bloomsbury or Westminster, it is to these that 
their attention should be particularly directed. 

As a start, they might well propose a call at the office of the 
Supreme People’s Procurator, a functionary who, with his deputy 
procurators-general, controls an extensive apparatus concerned with 
the punishment of those who neglect their work or “ sabotage” 
production or construction. They might try to attend one of the 
trials of workers conducted by the “ comirade-tribunals ” ; the duties 
of these bodies, intended to “ combat violations of labour discipline,” 
were described at length in a recent issue of the fen Min fih Pao or 
People’s Daily, the Pravda of Peking. 
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When they are shown over state factories, the trade 
union delegates might well ask their interpreters to 
construe the new code of labour discipline which, 
according to government orders issued in mid-July, 
ought now to be prominently posted on the walls. It 
forbids workers to talk or otherwise waste time in 
working hours, to arrive late or “ stroll around” ; it 
requires them to try to overfulfil their norms, and in 
any case to fulfil them ; and the last eight of its 22 
sections are devoted to punishments, which are to be 
given promptly for any lateness or idleness. Workers, 
says this code, should be made to apologise for their 
mistakes publicly ; if their products are defective, up 
to one-third of their wages will be deducted to make 
good the state’s loss ; and, while appeal may be made 
to a higher level, any punishment awarded must be 
imposed without awaiting the higher organ’s ruling. 
There is, of course, no right to strike in China now. 

Factory work is, indeed, so attractive in People’s 
China that it is sad to read in the People’s Daily 
of July 11th that many parents still think it better 
for their children to get secondary education than to 
pass directly from primary school to workbench. 
Castigating these outworn ideas, the official Communist 
newspaper warns parents that only a few children can 
go to secondary schools, and that the party and govern- 
ment will show them that juvenile labour is “ equally 
glorious.” One can imagine Miss Horsbrugh’s relief if 
the Daily Herald and Tribune are converted to these 
progressive views in the next few weeks. 


x 


The Labour delegates will, unfortunately, reach 
Peking too late to enjoy the pageantry of the annual 
Army Day and to gaze up at the fly-past of fighters and 
bombers, some of whose ardent young pilots are 
doubtless eager to get back to defending the Hongkong- 
Bangkok air route against aggressive British mail planes. 
But the new Finance Minister may be happy to explain 
to them the budget published in mid-June, in which 
all forms of social, cultural, educational and health 
service work were allotted only two-thirds as much as 
is to be openly spent on armaments—in a country where 
soldiers come cheap. In the atmosphere of a Peking 
festooned with “ peace’ slogans the delegates may see 
no discrepancy in these figures. But they will, one 
hopes, meet Kuo Mo-jo, the head of the China Peace 
Committee, a body whose chief claim to fame has been 
its success in collecting funds to pay for Migs and other 
Soviet weapons. | 

Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan are not likely to get a close 
look at Mao’s now enormous army. But while they 
are contemplating China’s industrial progress, they 
might find time to glance at the People’s Daily 
leading “ article of July 24th, which emphasised 
that modern armed forces could not be built up without 
heavy industries, and to reflect on the wisdom of 
meeting all Peking’s demands for British heavy 
machinery. They will doubtless hear much of the 
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claim, advanced a few weeks ago by the Chinese trade 
mission to Britain, that £100 million worth of trade 
could be done between the two countries in the coming 
year if strategic controls were abolished ; and it wil] be 
interesting if they are given a convincing account of 
what China could sell to this country to balance so large 
a trade. The impression left by Mr Tsao in London 
last month was that Britain would have to accept 
remarkable quantities of preserved eggs, bristles and 
feathers, at doubtfully attractive prices. 

How does this “ peaceful” government mean 70 use 
“the second largest army in the world,” which i; says 
it will aim to build ? Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh. in 
his Army Day speech this week, promised that Formosa 
will soon be liberated. The People’s Daily of July 22rd 
had already declared that “ the powerful Chinese people 
... will never pause until this aim is achieved” 
The same leading article seemed less than kind 
to China’s principal guest when it dismissed Mr 
Attlee’s suggestion of United Nations trusteeship for 
Formosa as “ putrid.” The Labour leaders can read 
for themselves, in the July issue of the English-language 
People’s China, that under the new Peking constitution 
the millions of Chinese in Siam, Burma, Indonesia and 
Malaya, “ neglected ”- by earlier governments, will now 
be “protected” by Mao Tse-tung’s regime. This 
hardly squares with Chou En-lai’s simultaneous protes- 
tations to the Burmese and Indian prime ministers about 
peaceful co-existence and non-interference. 

There are many other matters to which the Labour 
leaders might direct their curiosity. They might—if 
they can—seek out Kao Kang, who was the much- 
lauded ruler of Manchuria until this year he committed 
the unpardonable sin of “standing up against the 
party.” Mr Bevan should find this an enlightening 
interview. They might contrast the official announce- 
ment at the end of June that, “ for the first time in many 
centuries,” the peasants along the Huai river could now 
live without fear of floods, with the devastation that has 
since struck the area, despite the fact that two million 
of these same peasants had been harnessed to a much 
publicised programme of dam building for the past 
four years. They might ask why British traders, 
however useful their wares, have found it so difficult 
to get into, move around in, and indeed to get out of 
China in recent years. They might raise the question 
of the brutal treatment and forcible indoctrination 
(under the nicely named “lenient policy”) of British 
prisoners taken in Korea. But perhaps their most 
interesting quest would be to seek out their own opposite 
numbers in China—the leaders of the “ democratic 
parties,” which are still allowed a tenuous existence 
owing to their propaganda value—and, without asking 
such foolish questions as how these parties viewed their 
chances of coming to power during this year’s 
“elections,” to inquire precisely how their party plat- 
forms differ from that of their Communist rulers. This 
should be an instructive glimpse of the “new demo 
cracy ” at work. : 
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Tory Terriers 


HE revolt of the twenty-eight Conservative back- 
t benchers in the Suez debate proved to be a very 
bourgeois affair. “There was never any smell of blood. 
Mr. Julian Amery, the most eloquent of the rebels, pro- 
claimed that he was voting against the Government 
because he could “do no other”; but if Labour had 
cided to join the dissidents in order to vote the 
;overnment down, the rest of his group was plainly 
nrepared to do “ something other” very fast. Lord 
linchingbrooke, the only member of the group who 
managed to look at all angry, was careful to explain that 
his revolt would extend “ to the division lobby and not 
beyond it” ; he had no intention of going down to his 
“constituency during the recess, perhaps finding some 
troops who have flown back from the Middle East as a 
result of this agreement, and telling them that they must 
so back to where they were before.” The other back- 
benchers all had the air of men making a routine pro- 
test rather than presenting a serious challenge. Some 
of them were protesting against what they considered 
to be the cession of the main responsibility for defence 
of the Middle East to the Americans ; some were Empire 
crusaders, mournfully but not very vigorously clanking 
their chains on the way to the division lobby ; and a 
surprisingly large number were voting against the 
Government merely in order to prove to themselves 
and to their party what good Conservatives they were. 


Nevertheless, this split among the Tories needs to be 
taken seriously, for the dissidence that it has dramatised 
has been the most remarkable feature of the third ses- 
sion of this Parliament. By all the laws of luck and 
politics, this third session should have been an even 
greater political triumph for the Government than the 
second session had been. It has been a period of con- 
tinuing full employment, reasonably stable prices, 
peaceful co-existence and good red meat ; it has cleared 
the way for a fourth session in which there will be a 
political need to increase old age pensions, but no urgent 
electoral incentive to do much else. When that fourth 
session ends in the autumn of next year the Government 
—on its record to date, and but for these recurring 
rumpuses on the benches behind them—should feel 
confident that it would be able to call an election, to 
portray itself as fighting against a Labour party that has 
been the exponent of austerity at home and is becoming 
the proponent of Bevanism abroad, and to win power 
for another five years by a thumping majority. This is 
probably still the Tories’ strategy and their hope, but 
there is now a serious impediment in their way. After 
the events of the last few months, the Labour leaders 
will be able to claim that they are campaigning, not 
against a successful Government, but against a 
sinister shadow called the 1922 Committee; and 
this is a slogan that may still bring them 


SUCCESS. 
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The Tory backbenchers themselves are indignant at 
—indeed openly contemptuous of—this defeatist sug- 
gestion. They do not feel that they have done anything 
that need cause the Government to lose votes. What, 
they ask, has been the nature of their so-called 
“unpopular” revolts ? They have opposed a scheme 
for increasing parliamentary salaries, and have felt con- 
fident that a majority in Britain opposed it too. They 
agitated noisily for action in the Crichel Down dispute, 
action that the country wanted and that the Government 
may or may not have been ready to take in any event. 
They have secured the abandonment of a bill about 
development councils of which not one elector in ten 
has ever heard, and the postponement of a teachers’ 
pension bill against which teachers had violently pro- 
tested ; and they have aroused the irritation of Egyptians 
and Arabs who fortunately do not participate in British 
elections. In each dispute they have struck the attitude 
that would have been struck by a united Conservative 
party if it had been in opposition, and they believe that 
they have been both electorally wise and politically high- 
principled in doing so. 


* 


These two claims—to electoral wisdom and political 
principle—are separate arguments. The only connec- 
tion between them is that they are both quite wrong. 
The flaw in the first claim is obvious. The Tory rebels 
might be able to argue convincingly and at great length 
that each of their campaigns has been one that the public 
should support ; but if they enter into convincing and 
lengthy arguments against their own Government they 
will be playing into Labour’s hands. They will either 
arouse suspicion of their own motives, or else they will 
start to chip away the reputation for business-like 
efficiency which is their party’s principal gloss. 

The Tory dissidents can therefore defend themselves 
before their supporters only by saying that they have 
been fighting for important principles in which they be- 
lieve. It is unfortunate, however, that very few of them 
—and fewer still in the country at large—seem to have 
any clear idea of what these principles are. The Tory 
rebels of the last few months have not considered them- 
selves to be an extreme right-wing group, in the way that 
the Bevanites have considered themselves to be men of 
the extreme left. On the contrary, if there has been a 
single current behind their campaigns it has been a 
strangely unconservative current of anarchy. The only 
common denominator in the various rebellions has been 
a suspicion of decisions or proposals handed down from 
authority—whether that authority be a select com- 
mittee, or the civil service, or defence experts or any 
other body over whom Tories feel that they may lack 
effective control. 
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There are some healthy elements in this suspicion ; 
it is a good thing that a political party should be keeping 
a careful eye on the influence of the salaried experts— 
in the Treasury, the defence serviees, the Foreign 
Office and other departments—by whom so many 
important decisions tend to be taken in the complicated 
modern state. But if the Conservative backbenchers 
are to take up this role of terriers, they should resolutely 
pick out the holes from which they expect trouble to 
emerge, and stand over them on guard. In the last few 
months they have not been doing so ; they have been 
barking wildly in the public yard. 

There are three general dangers against which a 
terrier campaign by backbench Tories might excusably 
be directed. First, they have reason to fear that the 
present British administrative machine still tends to 
handle problems only as they arise ; it should be the task 
of party politicians to ensure that government is not 
merely an expert reaction to the contingencies of the 
present, but is also driven forward by an idea—or set of 
principles—about where the country wants to go in the 
future. It is difficult to argue that any of the Tory 
revolts in this session have had this object in view ; 
indeed the current slogan of the dissidents seems to be 
that the less legislation there is, the happier they will be. 

Secondly, civil servants and other administrative 
experts may often tend to wriggle away from awkward 
situations, to avoid embarrassment by particular 
sectional interests. The Tory backbenchers thought 
they were protesting against such a retreat in the Suez 
debate ; but the balance of argument in that debate 
clearly showed that expert military opinion here was 
not weak-kneed but right. In domestic policy, of course, 
Tory backbench revolts have more often acted in 
support of pressure groups than against them ; and in 
one of the few cases in which the rebels thought they 


France on 


NLY six weeks have passed since France and the 
French Union began their treatment at the hands 

of a new prime minister. Already the patients feel and 
look much better, and they show a confidence in M. 
Mendés-France and his drastic methods that no one 
else has inspired for many a long day. There was 
always much to be said for the clarity and insight of 
his diagnoses ; what was in doubt was his ability to carry 
out his prescriptions. But he has shown flair, vigour and 
determination as the manipulative surgeon of French 
politics, applying skill and strength suddenly at the 
points of congestion, trusting that the pain he caused 
would be followed by relief and healing. So far he has 
been successful. Can he continue with these methods 
and will he be given the time and the backing to try ? 
His spectacular time-table, first to Geneva, then to 
Tunisia, brings him this month to Paris and the 
economic problems of France, and perhaps to Brussels 
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were doing the opposite—in the battle over MPs’ pay— 
they were quite satisfied when they secured 2 . hange 
from an open and defensible scheme to a hole-in-the- 
corner and indefensible one. 

Thirdly, government by civil servants may lead 
directly to subordination of the interests of the 
individual to the interests of the administrative 
machine ; party politicians should act as bulwarks 
against this tendency to despotism or excessive state 
control. The Tory backbenchers believe that they dig 


this over Crichel Down ; but it is not clear how {ar the 
action that the Government took in this maiicr was 
really forced from it at pistol point. The weight of 
evidence suggests that the backbenchers’ campaign 


merely made a necessary and pre-determined rectifica- 
tion of Government policy look like a scared sacrifice 
and retreat. 

In nearly all these interventions, therefore, the rebels - 
seem to have been clumsy in either manner, intent or 
effect. Their errors of manner may not be their fault ; 
the administrative muddle into which British govern- 
ment has fallen—largely as a result of problems of 
personality that are now widely recognised—makes it 
very difficult for them to exert what pressure they want 
at the right time and in the right way. But for the 
errors of intent and effect the rebels themselves are 
entirely to blame. It may be proper that there should 
now be some reaction against Disraeli’s dictum that a 
Conservative government should be an organised 
hypocrisy ; but if the backbenchers want to swing con- 
servatism right over to the status of a disorganised 
ideology, they have chosen an odd moment to do so. 
If they continue their irridentism when Parliament 
returns in October, they may still throw away their 
glistening opportunity for another five years of Con- 
servative rule. 


the Mend 


and the problems of French policy towards Germany 
and Europe. He starts with certain assets—notably 
prestige and popularity—that he has created for him- 
self. He has brought a sense of purpose back into 
French political life and shattered the growing belief 
that immobilisme was an inevitable feature of its 
democratic practice. National pride is flattered by the 
attention now being paid to French views by other 
governments and by the spectacle of a premier wiio gets 
results, who takes the public into his confidence in the 
Rooseveltian manher and does not hide unp!casant 
truths. His impact on the mood of his countrymen is 
of no small importance in a nation that had begun to 
despair of its institutions and its statesmen. 

But this very popularity is a dangerous assct 10 
France, for it breeds suspicion in parliament ; and the . 
chief weakness of M. Mendés-France is precisely the 
uncertain backing that he has in the National Assembly 
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and the motley character of his coalition government. 
The conservatives mistrust him, while the Christian 
Democrats feel strange out of office, sulking and thirst- 
‘a2 for revenge. Because he rejected Communist votes 
and has been unable to coax the Socialists into his 
sovernment, there is no popular front behind this “ pro- 
-sive” premiér. Many of his Gaullist supporters, as 
wel! as many fellow-Radicals, dislike his zeal for a new 
deol in North Africa and would stab him in the back at 

rst opportunity. Above all, his majority is as deeply 

‘ed about German rearmament and the ratification 

> treaty for a European Defence Community as 
were previous majorities. So far his coalition has been 
held together only by success. 


* 


ith these assets and handicaps, M. Mendés-France 
on with his triple task of saving what can still be 
| of the French Union, of restoring health to the 
my and of shaping a coherent and steadfast foreign 
For the moment he has moved decisively only 
he first direction, and. he may find the going more 
ficult as he gets further. In Indo-China much of the 
ver of decision lay in the hands of foreigners ; M. 
Mendés-France’s merit was to make a brilliant judg- 
ment of his chances when even his critics had given up 
hope of winning through by force. That is not true of 
North Africa. He has to face powerful colonial lobbies 
in parliament who. will not listen to the argument that 
it is better to give power to moderate national leaders 
than to wait until insurgents take it by force. So far 
M. Mendés-France has shown both courage and skill 
against them but they may yet bring him down. 

At the base of this new policy is the calculation that 
political and commercial ties with Paris will prove more 
profitable and more efficient in North Africa than 
methods of suppression. But this calculation will largely 
depend for its success on such a recovery in France as 
will exercise a powerful attraction on its partners 
overseas. If the new premier were asked to single out 
one cause of his country’s decline in prestige and power, 
he would probably point to the fact that its industrial 
production is now only a fraction greater than it was in 
1929, and that it has failed to keep pace with its com- 
eulors. Economic expansion, therefore, lies at the 
ear! of his programme. In opposition he advocated 
cuts in unproductive—that is to say military—invest- 
men! und deplored the rentier mentality that Frenchmen 
have developed under the influence of American aid. 
The end of the Indo-China war should, in the long 
run, give France some relief ; but at first a reduction in 
dollar aid could hinder the readjustments of the French 
econ omy—towards freer trade abroad and more com- 
petition at home—by which the premier hopes to 
(ransiorm the. paradise of the unfit into a striving 
economy, 

The government has now laid a vague economic 
Programme before the Assembly and will soon ask for 
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permission to act by decree over a wide field of fiscal 
and other matters. Its authors seem to be in a rather 
optimistic mood, perhaps a little intoxicated by the 
technique of setting time-limits. There is in fact little 
scope in economic affairs for four week coups. Indeed, 
the only speedy method of adjusting French internal 
prices to the world level would be to devalue the franc ; 
and even to hint at any such idea at the moment would 
be tantamount to political suicide. There remains the 
alternative of reducing trade barriers and patiently 
cutting costs by increasing productivity. Such a policy 
will provoke loud protests from all kinds of vested 
interests, and it is far from certain that the French 
workers will agree to pin their hopes of better times to 
a lower price level or to have their wage increases linked 
to rising productivity. The present government, like 
any other that tries to foster economic expansion without 
inflation, must rely on the co-operation of the trade 
union movement, and in France that is dominated by 
the Communist-controlled CGT. 


At this point the prospects for economic reform 
become entangled with the government’s intentions in 
foreign policy. It has been argued that M. Mendés- 
France will be more kindly treated by the CGT than 
were his predecessors. It is pointed out that the 
Communists voted for him, and Mr Molotov followed 
his time-table, at Geneva. But any claims of M. 
Mendés-France on Communist indulgence can spring 
only from the assumption that he is less “ European,” 
less committed to EDC—Mr Molotov’s béte noire— 
than his predecessors. Were he to disappoint such hopes, 
he could expect no mercy from M. Duclos and his 
comrades. 


* 


How the EDC treaty is to be dealt with is still M. 
Mendés-France’s secret. The difficulty of either reject- 
ing or ratifying it has inspired such fear and embarrass- 
ment in previous ministers that they have turned their 
back on it. M. Mendés-France originally intended w 
find some compromise formula that would rally a large 
parliamentary majority ; but that proposal has been 
rejected by other governments who have signed the 
treaty and it has not even brought together partisans and 
opponents in France. He is expected to stage a debate 
on EDC very soon, but not as an issue of confidence. 
To do that would split his cabinet into two irreconcilable 
factions. 

This long-delayed battle is bound to be close. Both 
camps might in an emergency muster about 290 votes, 
leaving about 50 deputies abstaining or uncertain. M. 
Mendés-France has already said that he is reluctant to 
bind his country to such a fateful decision by a handful 
of votes. Even if he were to overcome this reluc- 
tance, the treaty would probably be rejected by the 
Conseil de la République, thus forcing the Assembly to 
pass it a second time by an absolute majority—and even 
the most sanguine partisan of EDC can scarcely hope 
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for this. No government, whatever its intentions, seems 
capable of breaking this deadlock and herein lies the 
root of all delays. This may be an unpalatable fact, but 
it has to be faced. 

Bold coups and spectacular achievements are no 
longer open to the French government. In the 
economic field it must prepare itself for a lengthy 
convalescence and on the European front for bitter 
argument. Scores of deputies are waiting eagerly for 
a tactical blunder, to pounce on the successful premier. 
There are the open enemies who would not hesitate to 
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hit below the belt and exploit latent anti-Jewish feeling ; 
there are the “ friends ” who may suddenly stab him ‘‘ 
the back, and all those who are attracted by the litter 
of success but will desert as soon as the shadow of failure 
appears. Indeed, the new healer surgeon may be 
dismissed before he has time to proceed much further 
with his treatment, but by operating boldly he has 
already left his mark on the body of the Fourth 
Republic. Even if the deputies give him notice, 
Frenchmen may well remember his services when they 
next go to the polls. 


Housing — Illusion and Reality 


the narrowest political terms the Government’s 
housing policy has been an unqualified success. For 
some time Mr Macmillan has been experiencing the 
happy sensations of a Minister who has outplanned the 
planners and produced the cascade of houses that Labour 
critics had claimed to be impossible. The 320,000 new 
permanent houses that were completed in Britain in 1953 
seem likely to be slightly exceeded in 1954; nearly 
168,000 houses and flats have been completed in the 
first six months of the year. The voters are being told 
that some parties keep their pledges. 

Unfortunately for the Conservatives, this statistical 
sunshine is darkened by a cloud that has already grown 
a lot larger than a man’s hand. The houses proliferate ; 
but who gets them and who pays for them ? Any fair 
analysis of these questions is bound to reveal that it is 
no Conservative policy that the Government is follow- 
ing. Conservatism at its best implies respect for indi- 
vidual initiative plus solicitude for the genuinely needy. 
Socialism at its worst runs to a woolly-headed egali- 
tarianism which supposes that public expenditure (unless 
it be on armaments) is tpso facto beneficial. There is 
little doubt which boot present housing policy fits. 

The people who pay for most of the new houses are 
the taxpayers and ratepayers. 
every four houses completed in the last twelve months 
was built with public subsidy. Every council house now 
built attracts the equivalent of a capital grant of £845, 
and the average tenant gets a rebate of about 4o per 
cent of his true rent. Both figures are a great deal higher 
in the case of flats. These are the statutory subsidies, 
paid as of right under Act of Parliament and accepted 
by tenants in precisely the same spirit ; in addition, the 
ratepayers of some districts make a further payment in 
aid of council rents. Moreover, the success of the 
Government’s drive to build more houses means that the 
burden is constantly rising. Last year’s increase in 
housing subsidies (over £10 million) was the biggest on 
record ; if present policy were continued for another ten 
years, its annual charge on public funds would approach 
£200 million. 

The lucky people who get the new houses, and the 


More than three out of 


bounties that go with them, are not those who are worst- 
housed at present or those who are most in need. They 
are a heterogeneous collection, mostly in the middling 
income groups, whose one point in common is that they 
have been for a long time on the lists of some housing 
authority. This means that young couples who have 
just been married hardly ever qualify for these new 
houses ; they also have little chance to find rent- 
restricted accommodation, for that is monopolised by 
older people with squatters’ rights. They—and others 
who have been unlucky—are driven back to live with 
their “in-laws,” or to pay fancy rents for furnished 
accommodation, or to buy houses of their own at prices 
which they cannot really afford. Once there, they pay 
high rates to subsidise those who are better off, and who 
have got the council houses that they wanted themselves. 


* 


These are glaring and familiar anomalies. The wonder 
is that they do not shock more ; and the reason seems 
to be that public housing is still viewed as a sort of state 
bonanza, which may be extravagant but which hurts no 
more than a general tax on cigarettes. The idea that 
the housing problems of one family can be directly 
traced to the good fortune of another family in getting 
a council house has been slow to take root. It is now 
generally realised that many council tenants are better 
off than many of their ratepaying benefactors. But the 
broader connection—between the absorption of housing 
resources and inflation of housing costs by state action 
on the one hand, and the difficulty and high price of 
renting or buying accommodation on the free market on 
the other—still escapes the public’s comprehension. If 
one family is lucky enough to get a new council house 
for a rent of twenty shillings a week, although in an 
unsubsidised market it would choose to stay in its present 
not uncomfortable home ; if a second family would 
actively prefer to move from a house to a flat but does 
not do so—and therefore does not make room for other 
people — because this would involve it in paying 40 
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economic instead of a subsidised rent ; and if a third 
family has to pay £4 a week for a couple of badly 
furnished rooms—then these are regarded as three 
separate cases. It is not realised that the third case 
follows from the first two as night follows day. 

The Government, of course, does dimly recognise 
this ; and that is one reason—together with its concern 
about the cost of subsidies—why it does not wish to 
continue housing policy in quite its present form. 
Political kudos having been won, economic discretion 
has become the better part of valour. The Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act, which received the Royal Assent 
last Friday, is intended to set the scene for a subtle shift 
in housing emphasis. It is not a major shift ; the small 
rise in rents under the Act may have only a marginal 
effect. But it is as far. as the Government is willing to 
go during this Parliament in its policy for the renting 
of private property. The main hope now must be that 
it can be induced to make a similar small shift in its 
policy for council housing as well. 


* 


Mr Macmillan has gently indicated on several o¢ca- 
sions what he is after in this field. He wants local 
authorities to build rather fewer new houses and private 
enterprise to build rather more. Solicitous in this one 
matter of local rights, the Minister has hesitated to con- 
trol the policy of local authorities, although he has put 
some limit on the numbers of houses which will qualify 
for subsidy. But by tactfully emphasising the import- 
ance of slum clearance, he doubtless hopes to modify 
as well as to divert the energies of local government. 


As yet this policy has had very little success. The 
number of council houses under construction is 
fractionally smaller than a year ago, and the figure for 
private enterprise houses is larger. But the switch is 
very slight and the ratio of public to private housing is 
still more than 3 to 1. There are reasons for expecting 
that this state of affairs will continue ; they were 
emphasised in two papers recently delivered to the 
annual conference of the Housing Centre. In one of 
these Mr D. W. Riley, the county planning officer for 
Stafford, indicated that most local authorities still regard 
slum clearance as something of a residual activity. They 
expect to be busy for a long time in catering for families 
now sharing accommodation and for the natural increase 
of the population ; in other words they continue to 
interpret their housing responsibilities in the broadest 
terms. In the other paper Mr Norman Wates, a 
building contractor, explained why the private demand 
for houses is so small. Why should people buy their 
own houses if the local authority is willing to house 
them at half price ? Admittedly, there is a wait to get 
the council house, but in many areas the delay is rapidly 
being reduced. Admittedly, there is still a certain 
Social stigma (for some people) in‘living on a council 
estate ; but such objections commonly count for less 
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than hard economic facts. The hard fact in this case 
is that a small private house which could be bought for 
£650 before the war now costs about £2,000. The 
prospective purchaser in a professional or clerical 


occupation has not had anything like an equivalent rise 
in his net income. 


Thus Mr Macmillan should cherish no hope that the 
housing market will right itself automatically in time. 
The private builder cannot recover a mass market until 
building costs are reduced and the pressure of public 
demand is abated. No progress can be made in this 
direction so long as the housing subsidies remain at 
their present level. The subsidies are not only sustain- 
ing a rate of building that is eating up an excessive 
share of national resources ; they are also instrumental 
in causing the steady inflation of building costs by 
5 per cent each year. If any other industry was favoured 


‘ with such public bounties there would be someone at 


least to protest ; but so great is the political magic of 
housing statistics that not even a Stanley Evans has 
come forward to emphasise the close connection 
between high subsidies and high costs. 


The Government is not going to make a drastic 
overhaul! of this pernicious system during the present 
parliament ; it has committed itself, for another year, to 
continue the subsidies that it pays to local authorities 
for each new house at roughly the present level. But 
some action could be taken now to ensure that fewer 
subsidies go to tenants who do not genuinely need 
them. Attempts to raise the rents of richer tenants are 
apt to run foul of opposition to a means test. There is 
a simple and just way to meet this objection. Every 
tenant should be required to show why he cannot pay 
the full economic rent for his particular dwelling. In 
most cases rebates would be necessary—anyhow in the 
case of post-war houses ; but they should be paid as 
concessions, not expected as automatic rights. 

The Government might hesitate to make all local 
authorities conform to the same system. But it has the 
means to hand for ensuring that all councils at any rate 
proceed in the same general direction. It could reduce 
drastically the annual number of houses on which the 
Exchequer subsidy is payable. Each local authority 
would then be forced either to curtail its rate of building 
or else to spread its available subsidies more thinly. 
Both these pressures would be beneficial. They would 
be a sign to ratepayers that the Government would not 
foot the bill for subsidies that were socially unjust and 
unnecessary. At the same time, the slackening in local 
authority building might set the trigger for 4 fall in 
costs and a new impetus to private enterprise housing. 
This should be the Government’s next step after the 
passing of the Rents Act ; it would help to restore some 
balance to the nation’s housing policy, which is at 
present roaring triumphantly off the rails. 
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Notes of the 


Week 





Mr Attlee’s Success 


NE of the by-products of the debate on the Suez 
O agreement was that it enabled Mr Attlee to pay off 
a long-standing political score and to give one of his most 
effective parliamentary performances for a long time. The 
congratulations that his supporters showered on him after- 
wards should remove all doubts about his capacity to hold 
on to personal leadership of the Labour party for as long 
as he wishes, Just as Sir Winston Churchill has always felt 
special resentment about the “ warmonger” campaign of 
1951, so Mr Attlee has always been particularly offended 
by Tory charges of “ scuttle ” during his years in office ; and 
in the debate on the Suez evacuation he took ferocious 
pleasure in ramming the offending word down Sir Win- 
ston’s throat. As Sir Winston has all too effectively wiped 
out the “ warmonger” charge by rushing in the opposite 
direction, the two men have now wiped their personal slates 
clean. Both stand equally tarred by the same pinkish brush, 
and only Captain Waterhouse remains swathed in imperial 
purple. 

Mr Attlee has had to wait for his moment of revenge ; 
but at least, when the chance came, it could not have been 
more timely. The Suez debate was the last big occasion 
before Parliament rose for the summer recess, and Mr 
Attlee’s taunts will continue to ring musically in the ears of 
his followers until the time comes for them to foregather 
for the annual party conference at the end of next month. 
And, just to. be sure that no discords can be introduced in 
the meantime, Mr Attlee will this week-end be whisking 
Mr Bevan off to China. 

But at the conference Mr Attlee will need all the credit 
he can get if he is to avoid defeat on “German rearma- 
ment.” The agenda for the annual Trades Union Congress 
next month offers not a word of support for his policy ; 
those resolutions on foreign affairs that avoid the subject 
do so only in order to concentrate on airing familiar left 
wing themes about the H-bomb. Some of the biggest 
unions, of course, are pledged to support the official policy ; 
and the TUC’s agenda, like that for Labour’s own confer- 
ence, is mainly intended as a safety valve for the irre- 
sponsible.” But the unions can put up sensible resolutions 
if they want to—there are, for instance, two or three that 
promise a serious and responsible debate on the future of 
collective bargaining. As with the agenda for the Labour 
conference, those organisations ‘that recognise the facts 
about German sovereignty have flinched from putting them 
down on paper; they will no doubt come out fighting 
when the bell rings, but their present discomfiture indicates 
again that resistance to this emotional urge from the left 
will be the most crucial political issue of this summer. 


Custodians Against What ? 


fhe: Independent Television Authority hopes to have its 
programmes on the screen in about a year’s time. Nine 
of the ten members of the authority have now been 
appointed ; none of them knows very much about tclevision, 
but they have been chosen as unimpeachable custodians of 
public taste. The chairman is Sir Kenneth Clark, from the 
Arts Council. Education has a distinguished representative 
on the authority in Miss Popham, the former headmistress of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College ; if Cheltenham cannot keep 
an eye on Birmingham, who can? The other members 
bring the expected representation of the different regions 
ofthe United Kingdom, of youth clubs and of university 
life. Because, presumably, of the Labour party’s opposition 


to commercial television, there is a certain shortage of horny 
hands ; but the former general secretary of the Transport 
Salaried Staff’s Association brings the necessary trade union 
touch. 


The first task of these nine distinguished people will be 
to appoint a Director General to administer the scheme for 
them ; then they will have to grant contracts to, initially, 
two or three programme companies to fill the screens ina 


way that they feel they can trust. Sir Kenneth Clark agrees 
that these contractors will probably have to carry on their 
programmes through “one very lean year” (when adver- 
tisers may well feel that they are having to pay lot of 


money to reach a relatively small audience) ; after that, he 
thinks, prosperity will start. This is the crucial question. 
The members of the authority should not regard their new 
job as one of acting as nursemaids to a monster that is liable 
to corrupt the uneducated and the young; that bogey 
should have been laid as soon as the Television Bill was 
published last winter. Instead they should realise that they 
are taking over control-of a risky experiment that— because 
of the ramshackle controls with which the Act has 
encumbered it—will have to be operated with fire and faith 
and the most resolute management if it is to attrac! adver- 
tisements, presumably at an average cost of about /300 4 
minute, in sufficient volume to make the scheme py. 


Disquiet Over Defence 


ust under six months ago the service authorities com 
pleted a comprehensive review of the defence structure, 

and published the broad results in the annual Whi'e Papet 
on Defence. On the same day, Sir Winston Churciil! read 
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out the H-bomb tests in a newspaper, and decided that 
ni, review was already out of date. As the H-bomb is 


ULlil 


said 


i that if the Air Ministry and the Admiralty were to give 


‘housand times more powerful than the original 
\mb, Sir Winston may well be right. But by making 
bare statement that all previous strategic conceptions 
obsolete—without discussing the implications—he has 

a green light to the irresponsible. The Labour Party, 

stance, may be about to decide that Sir Winston’s 

, coupled with the Suez agreement, gives it a suffi- 

y plausible case for coming out openly in favour of 
- in national service. Such a campaign would make 


‘worst possible background for the difficult calculations 


j 


facing the military planners. 
's week the army lifted a corner of its nuclear curtain. 
nterprise was commendable—although it seems to have 
partly a move in its private battle with the RAF about 
‘ture control of the army’s helicopters. These heli- 
; are to play a vital role; they will take the supply 
ff the vulnerable roads and will help to make the 
y soldier, armed with his new rifle and supported 
nks, much more mobile and self-contained. Main- 
:, the other bugbear of modern armies, will be 
ified by drastically pruming the variety of weapons 


‘answers to the army’s own tactical problems, these 
sures are probably the best available. But there is no 


ndication of how they are supposed to fit into the general 
trategic pattern, nor is there any sign that the new stream- 


ied army will be a reality for another year or two at least. 
- new supply system is not to be tested at divisional 
| until next year ; the new rifle is still in the trial stage, 
1 the pr lines are not to be tooled up before 
; the new helicopters cannot even be ordered 

a ‘War Office and the Air Ministry decide which of 
should do it. In fairness to the Army, it should be 


an equal amount of information about their plans, 


their 


Thi 


the 


all pre 


some 


pictures would probably be still more disquieting. 
is all the more reason why they should now follow 
Var Office’s lead. A democracy that has been told that 
vious strategic ideas are obsolete needs to be given 
idea of what is to replace them. If clumsy public 


elations provide any opening for those who would like to 


send 


conse 
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Siam 
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for \merican war preparations,” 
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military as well as civil defence to Coventry, the 
quences could be disastrous and immense. 


Siam Next on the List? 


is good news that the five Colombo powers have 
mally pledged their “firm support” to the Geneva 
~ment. But those who expected the agreement to 
urate a period of relative tranquillity in South East 


1 have received an unpleasant shock in the past week 


evidence of Communist China’s intention to support 
versive agitation against the present government of 
Even while the Geneva conference was in progress, 
nese radio propaganda was fiercely denouncing Siam for 
ving American aggression” and “smoothing the path 
but there was no 
\| confirmation of the rumours that China was harbour- 
ne exiled former prime minister of Siam, Pridi Phano- 


Goel for use in its political attack on that country. But 
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two days after the signature of the Geneva agreement it was 
announced in Peking that the China Peace Committee had - 
given a banquet in honour of Pridi, attended by important 
members of the Chinese Communist party; a few days 
later a manifesto by Pridi was published, appealing to the 
Siamese people in terms almost identical with those already 
used in propaganda from Peking. It is a fair presumption 
that Pridi, the old rival of the present Siamese prime minis- 
ter, Pibul Songgram, has struck a bargain with the Peking 
government, and hopes to return to power in Bangkok with 
Chinese help. 

From the abuse that the Chinese Communist radio is now 
showering on the present American ambassador in Bangkok, 
it may be assumed that he is having some success in per- 
suading the Siamese government to rely on American 
support and not be intimidated by the war of nerves waged 
from Peking. Songgram, who sent a Siamese contingent to 
take part in the war in Korea under the United Nations 
command, is probably in any case too deeply committed to 
the anti-Communist cause to be able to change sides at this 
hour ; but many of his followers may well think it wise to 
intrigue with Peking if Siam has no definite guarantee of 
protection from the western powers—as it has none at 
present—against its powerful neighbour. While the western 
governments proceed with leisurely contemplation of 
measures which might be taken to defend South East Asia 
at some future date, they may suddenly find that yet another 
territory is being nibbled away. 


Shock Treatment in Tunis 


MENDES-FRANCP’S startling dash to Tunis, carrying 
M » a proclamation of home rule, belongs to the same 
category of policy for the Mediterranean as Mr Eden’s 
handling of the Suez question. The long coast of North 
Africa lies close to Europe’s underbelly; by vesting 
moderate North African nationalism with responsibility 
for its own good management, both politicians hope to cause 
it to see, and to go on seeing, that its interests are bound up 
with those of western Europe. 

The contrast between this broad view and the 
parochialism of previous French cabinets is best grasped 
when it is remembered that M. Mendés-France was the 
first foreign minister to visit Tunisia since the war. No 
predecessor had ventured so far, because each of them was 
too conscious of the lobbies pulling at his coat-tails with 
injunctions not to forget the claims of the French settlers, 
or else not to wreck the coalition of the day. The same 
warnings would have dogged M. Mendés-France had he 
given people time to utter them. The skill of his technique 
lay in its speed and singleness of purpose ; for the first time, 
he forced a French cabinet to give undivided attention 
to the mounting problem of Tunisian nationalism. 

The exercise cost it grief and pain. It was at first 


unanimous only on one point—that terrorism must be 
quashed, if necessary by force. It therefore decided to drop 
its civilian Resident General and to appoint in his place the 
General who is commander of the French forces in Tunisia. 
This step reassured several doubters ; but they had other 
misgivings. Ought not terrorism to be stamped out before 
concessions were mooted ? What guarantee was there that 
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an autonomous Tunisia would respect new conventions 
affording some rights to French settlers ? Or that an elected 
parliament would not alter the Tunisian constitution ? At 
least one minister wanted to resign, and was only prevailed 
upon to trust the Tunisians because M. Mendés-France said 
that if General Koenig went he would go too. In the end, 
he secured unanimous support by setting out the stark 
alternatives to his policy ;.these, he argued, were mounting 
tension, little security for the settlers and their vested 
interests—even at the cost of expensive campaigning—and, 
above all, the driving of moderate nationalists who see a 
need to work with France into the obstinate, non-co-opera- 
tive frame of mind so familiar in Egypt and Asia. 

His final touch of genius was to take the iron-clad Marshal 
Juin with him. The curious sight of this confirmed diehard 
nodding acquiescencé to a proclamation of Arab home rule 
was rightly calculated to reassure the settlers ; presumably 
the Marshal agreed to go because he is vain enough to 

_ reason that his very presence would show terrorists that 
France means business. So off he went in the cortége that 
sought, and required, no Parliamentary approval in Paris, 
because all that it was doing was to carry out the treaty 
of 1881, which all previous French governments have 
endorsed but which none has till now fully applied. 


Doubtful Prospect in Morocco 


ow that M. Mendés-France’s opponents have had time 
N to draw breath, their criticisms of his Tunisian move 
are gathering volume. They are voicing all the arguments 
advanced by the waverers in the cabinet, and are claiming 
in addition that generosity gets France nowhere, because the 
immediate result of his gesture to Tunis has been to increase 
unrest in Morocco. But this contention, though superficially 
so plausible, is illogical. It ignores the immense difference 
in mentality between Tunisia and Morocco and between 
the problems they now present for Paris. 
Heredity has given the Tunisians a quick Pheenician 
receptiveness ; throughout centuries of invasion from 
Europe as well as from the East they have absorbed new 
influences through open pores. In seventy-five years of 
French protection and education, the educated class has 
learnt as much from French as from Islamic culture and 
forms of thought. The nationalist movement, the Néo-Des- 
tour, has remained xenophobe, Muslim and Arab, and has 
therefore out-distanced and swamped all factions of the 
“ Back-to-Islam ” type ; it is thus homogeneous and com- 
mands nationwide approval. At the same time it differs 
from such parties elsewhere in the Arab world, because 
Tunisia’s educated bourgeoisie is sufficiently stable and 
well founded to think realistically and to see that all it has 
gained from contact with France will be lost if it cuts the 
painter right through. A sketch of the gamut of personali- 
ties and social classes that hold this view is given on page 
453. In other words, the cabinet now formed to negotiate 
details with France is fairly unlikely to be superseded by 
men hell-bent on easternisation. 
* 


Morocco presents a different picture. It remained wild 
and largely unexplored as late as the 1920s. It is homo- 
geneous neither racially nor socially, being much more than 
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half-Berber. The Moroccan is standoffish and far from 
receptive, and the gap between Morocco’s feudal leaders 
and its semi-educated townsmen is as yet virtually 
unbridged by a mature professional class of educated men, 
Its nationalist groups are torn by faction ; its Berber chiefs 
despise its Arab townsmen. Last but not least, its educated 
inhabitants have been thrown into dissension by the recent 
French policy of making and unmaking Sultans. Even M. 
Mendés-France could not devise a single stroke of policy to 
meet such a variety of views and requirements ; probably 
the most he can do is to tell the Moroccans that he must 
first carry out his Tunisian experiment, and meanwhile wil] 
use force—French if necessary—to curb terrorist activities. 
For success, he will need to devise some proof of good 
intentions, and to think of one sufficiently dramatic to serve 
his purpose will not be easy. 


People on Assistance 


HE annual report of the National Assistance Board 
[Cmd. 9210] provides a useful appendix to the recent 
debate on old age pensions, and to the promises to increase 
national insurance benefits that were made by both political 
parties during it. As there was no increase in national 
assistance scales last year (and thus no change in the number 
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of income groups that became eligible for allowances) some 
check was put on the steady rise in the number of appli- 
cants that has gone on ever since the national assistance 
scheme started in 1948. Nevertheless, about the same 
number of new allowances were granted in 1953 as 10 1952; 
presumably because the army of old age pensioners becomes 
bigger each year and because people’s reluctance to apply 
for assistance is gradually being overcome. 

The diagram shows how the number of allowances was 
distributed among the different classes last year. By fat 
the largest number of allowances is paid’ to supplement 
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pensions (including 146,000 non-contributory old age 
nensioris which are outside the national insurance scheme). 
But. the most important new material for the debate on 
pensions is that, according to a sample taken in November, 
1953, only 66,000 of pensioners on assistance were drawing 
<< a week or less. A further 264,000 were drawing between 
<s and 10s. ; but, as many as 482,000 retirement pensioners 
and 68,000 non-contributory pensioners were receiving 
between 10s. and 20s., and the remainder were receiving 
sums up to £3. Thus, to make any substantial reduction in 
he number of pensioners on assistance, and make some 
better off, retirement pensions would have to be increased 
by at least 10s. a week. Any smaller increase would merely 
leave these people—the neediest of pensioners—to face a 
corresponding cut in their assistance ; and they would not 
even have the consolation of being able to dispense with the 
ins test altogether. 


Legislating for Cleanliness 


HE Labour party has been alleging for some time that 
T the Food and Drugs Bill is being wrecked by vested 
interests. These suspicions were aired at length when the 
Bill was eventually given its second reading in the House 
of Commons on July 23rd. (The fact that it took place on 
a Friday—when most members are away—fanned Labour’s 
wrath). 

The basis for its suspicions of wrecking is the withdrawal 
of the draft regulations on food hygiene issued to the 
interests concerned for their comments. These regulations 
will be the heart of the measure when it becomes law. 
Other clauses give. the Ministers of Food and Health powers 
to determine the composition of various foods and, if neces- 
sary, to prohibit the inclusion of certain substances found 
to be harmful, a precaution that has become necessary by 
the growth of the food processing industry. In addition, 
the Bill will strengthen the provision under the principal 
Act (of 1938) which prohibits the use of misleading labels 
and advertisements to describe any food or drug. But to the 
public the Bill is known as the Clean Food Bill. Has it been 
wrecked, as Dr Summerskill alleged, by caterers thinking 
more of their profits than of the public safety ? 

She cited instance after instance of the original draft 
regulations being dropped or greatly modified by the 
Ministry of Food, as a result of the representations made by 
the catering industry. But, as Dr Hill made quite clear when 
winding up for the Government at the end of the debate, the 
Ministry never expected these regulations to be accepted 
in their entirety. They contained an ideal code of hygiene, 
embodying almost every recommendation—but with one or 
two surprising omissions—made by all the experts interested 
in the subject. The result was some extraordinary anoma- 
lies ; nor was any attempt made to differentiate between 
what was enforceable and what unenforceable but desirable. 
That was left to be sorted out after the Ministry had 
received the first comments of the trade. The Ministry 
then prepared some néw draft regulations, based on the 
original ones, embodied others in a suggested code of prac- 
tice, and has now sent the whole lot to the catering industry 
for further comment. Dr Summerskill—together with the 
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Labour members who have seized on this “ surrender ” as 
a happy talking point for holiday speeches—must know that 
a great deal of the original draft was quite unenforceable 
and impracticable. It is one thing to say that everyone 
handling food ought to wash their hands after using the 
WC ; but it is quite another to fine or imprison them for 
failing to do so. 


Attracting Science Teachers 


N independent committee set up by the Federation of 
British Industries has produced a constructive report 
on the shortage of teachers of science and mathematics. 
This shortage will get worse in the next five years as the 
secondary school population grows ; even if no allowance 
is made for the tendency for pupils to stay longer at the 
grammar schools, or for any improvement in the present 
staffing ratio, the schools are threatened with a deficiency 
of 2,300 teachers of these subjects by 1960. If these missing 
2,300 are to be supplied, the committee believes that univer- 
sity science departments will have to be expanded ; more 
questionably, it also recommends that science teachers 
should do only a shortened national service—although 
enough to give them basic training and to absolve them 
from complaints of shirking. 

The committee’s most important conclusion, however, 
is that the schools will have to pay salaries nearer to those 
that scientists can earn in industry. It does not recommend 
an increase in the starting salary, but, very wisely, prefers 
to concentrate the larger fruit at the top of the tree. It 
suggests there should be four grades of assistant master, 
with promotion by merit from one grade to another. In 
the top grade the maximum salary should be £1,500, com- 
pared with the present maximum of {£941 with special 
allowances. If this plan were confined to scientists it 
would cost about {14 million a year ; if civil war in the 
common room made it necessary to extend it to all teachers 
it would probably cost about £4 or £§ million a year. This, 
however, would still be a small proportion of the total salary 
bill of £150 million, and far less than the cost of equal pay. 
On this reckoning the country can—and should—avert a 
very real threat to industrial progress at a sufprisingly low 
price. 


New Relationship for Iran 


HOSE who like reading between lines can discern, as 

they digest the new oil agreement with Iran that is 
described on page 461, some interesting lessons for foreign 
investors in touchy countries, as well as for the touchy 
countries themselves. 

What the published statements show is, on the one hand, 
that the Iranians had to get agreement for their Treasury’s 
sake but that, to get it, they had to waive many prejudices 
in order to make their offers sufficiently attractive to tempt 
the foreign investor back into Iran. The statements also 
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show that the consortium of oil companies, though not 
specially anxious to take. risks because Iranian oil was no 
longer essential to them, were being egged on by their 
respective governments to do so because « stable, indus- 
trialised Iran is a political asset to the western world. 

Both sides suffered from an additional handicap as they 
strove to find their formule ; the Iranians. had to strike a 
difficult balance between offering the foreigners some bait 
and producing a settlement that would look triumphal to a 
nation that has for years been stuffed with warped stories of 
what foreigners want to do to Iran. The handicap for the 
consortium companies was their heavy investment in neigh- 
bouring Middle East states. If they were over-generous 
to a nation that had interpreted nationalisation as the right 
to maltreat a foreign investor, were they not putting a 
premium on tantrums ? The Arab states next door are all 
watching, lynx-eyed, to see if and where Iran is to get more 
favourable treatment than they. In fact, their scrutiny will 
reveal that though it is getting benefits, these will not -be 
greater than any Arab state has got already, and that nothing 
Iranians can do will recover for them the losses incurred 
during three disastrous years of trying to run oil without 
partners. One of the best points about the agreement is that 
it brings to ap end a supposed relationship between western 
exploiter and Middle Eastern victim. Its basis is a common 
or garden business partnership bringing advantages to both 
parties. 

Achievement of this result.in spite of the obstacles is a 
triumph of reasonableness. Notable contributions to it were 
the demeanour whereby the western negotiators suggested 
even to ardent nationalists that the bad old days were over, 
and the acumen and tolerance whereby the chief Iranian 
negotiator, Dr Amini, brought his compatriots in office to 
see that certain Asian prejudices are out-of date. Whether 
the Majlis can be brought to think likewise when the agree- 
ment comes up for ratification depends greatly on the 
Shah, who wields more personal influence than any other 
individual in Iran. 


On Co-existing Peacefully 


S m Winston Churchill and Mr Eden have adopted Stalin’s 
slogan of “ peaceful co-existence ” after it has become 
old-fashioned in Moscow. It is true that Soviet and Chinese 
propaganda has had a great deal to say in favour of peaceful 
co-existence since the phrase came so unexpectedly from the 
lips of the British Foreign Secretary. But Communist policy 
has in fact moved ahead from the conception of two camps 
which was its basis in the days of Stalin. Now Mr Molotov 
propounds a differerit idea, that there is no need for two 
camps at all. They might, according to the Soviet plan, be 
united in the mutual defence systems which the Soviet and 
Chinese leaders have proposed for Europe and Asia: The 
Communists have not yet gone so far as to adopt the 
slogan of “one world,” but they are approaching that 
point. They already propose Europe for the Europeans and 
Asia for the Asians, that is to say, two worlds, both without 
America. 

“Without America ” 


are, of course, the operative words. 
“ Peaceful co-existence 


” as generally understood in Britain 
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means that the western camp is grouped around the U 
States, and -it is. hete that- tal alee: a 
between Stalin’s idea and the advatice on it mac: by his 
successors. The Soviet’ slogan in the latest Stage of Com 
munist strategy is that America’s policy of strength has 
proved to be a failure. The main exposition of this argument 
against “ positions of strength” (for America) and {or the 
Communists’ mutual defence systems (without America) 
came first from Mr Molotov, in his survey last Marc) of the 
conference -in Berlin. It has. since been repeated by the 
Chinese, East Germans, including Field-Marsha! Pp. 
and various innocent Socialists. Mr Chou’s pact o! 
co-existence with Mr Nehru, for -example, is . dently 
intended’ by the Chinese Communist leaders to b. merely 
the preliminary to “his Asian system of alliances, designed 
to eliminate. American positions of strength and financial 
aid to Asia. Indeed, one Chinese Communist journal has 
jumped well ahead of the facts by declaring that the pact 
means that “‘ the peoples of Asia” have now realised the 
need for this system. 

The Communists and the British are, therefore, talking 
about two contrary propositions when they speak of “ peace- 
ful co-existence "—one meaning two camps, with A: 


Paulus, 
eaceful 


»Merica, 
and the other one camp, without America. It is just as well 
that this should be understood. It is of more practical 
importance than the well-known fact that the Communists 
have never thought of peaceful co-existence for ever. Ideo- 
logical lectures still point this out to the Russian public. 


After national states have first all become Communist, said 
a recent lecture, they will be merged into one world-wide 

“ peopie’s empire.” But, before this earthly paradise comes 
to pass, the Communist politicians must succeed in befudd- 
ling a great number of people in the West and East about 
their intentions, 


Muzzles for Cyprus 


HAT has been said and done about the Cyprus ques- 
W tion in the last fortnight makes it look as if the 
Foreign Secretary and his colleague at the <pionial Office 
have said to their officials: “ Swat that fly ; it worries me.” 
To the handling of this complex and embarrassing matter 
they appear to have brought none of the patience and 
ingenuity that they have displayed recently, the one im 
Geneva and the other in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. It 
is one thing to say Britain must remain sovereign in Cyprus 
for purposes of sure defence of the Eastern Mediterrancan. 
It is another and less defensible one to say this without 
even trying to discover a way of reconciling British rights 
and needs, Greek sympathies for the Cypriots, Cypriot 


yearning to be Greek, and Turkish unwillingness to set 
Greeks displace British. But it is yet a third, and one 
wholly without justification, to offer a new constitution 4s 


a first step towards self-government, and almost in the 
same breath to revive severe anti-sedition laws. 
Henceforth it appears that to write and talk about 4 
change of sovereignty in the island will be seditious. It 
may be punished by up to five years in prison ; offending 
editors and publishers may be driven out of business; 
captious citizens may be deprived of British na‘ionality 
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Brush Electrical 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
J. & H. MCLaren Led. 


The National Gas and Oil 
Engine Co. Ltd. 


Petters Ltd. 





what is earth made of ?” 


That's mostly powdered rock he’s playing with, you tell him— 
mixed with mould. It’s the top of the earth called soil; in it are 
mineral salts, which help to feed the plants which in turn feed us, 

Earth—the basic raw material. Sometimes scratched, éven to-day, 
with Bronze Age tools, yielding a pitiable crop. Yet fertile, brimming 
over, where it is channelled for irrigation, ploughed, reaped, 
husbanded by power: diesel and electrical power, supplied all over 
the world by THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED. 

Supplied to the Sudan Gezira Board, for example; by J. & H. 
MCLaren Ltd., a member company. Here 108 M€Laren diesel 
engines have been cable-ploughing the land since 1927, the soil 
being too light for tractors. Over 600,000 acres now yield their 
crop of cotton and linseed; soon this same number of engines will 
extend the limits of fertility further still, to a total area of one 


million acres. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


1 ° . . . . . . . ‘ 

Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
DUKE’ s 
UKE’S COURT * DUKE STREET °* 8T. JAMES’S * LONDON * 8.W.1 and throughout the world 
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When the Kiwt cables to the Caribou 


4 sCBetween the land of the Kiwi and the land of the Caribou urgent messages must 
4 travel speedily and safely. Cabinet decisions, business quotations, Press despatches, 
family news—they are all part of the daily interchange of opinion and information 
4 _sbetween New Zealand and Canada. In New Zealand these messages are sent and received 
4 by the New Zealand Post Office ; in Canada by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 
’ Commission. Between New Zealand and Canada they travel for 6,000 miles on the bed of 
# the Pacific Ocean along cables owned and maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. Cable & 
7 Wireless Ltd. is a trading organisation; but it stands at the centre of Commonwealth 
4° ~=communications. It owns the Commonwealth’s 150,000 mile submarine cable network and 
4 operates the wireless relay stations on most of the Commonwealth’s trunk wireless routes. From 
/ 62 telegraph stations within the Commonwealth and 70 in foreign countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
4 soperates the overseas telegraph service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable services of 
foreign countries in which concessions are held. Linking the Commonwealth is a vital part of the 
4 business of Cable & Wireless Ltd.—part of Britain’s business. 





/ How these services are carried out is explained in a°40-page illustrated booklet “ World Wide Communication’’, which gives many 
interesting details about the Company's equipment, operations and administration. A copy will be sent to you without charge if you ¥ ill 


write, mentioning this paper, to: The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. ovs-239 
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and aliens—presumably Greeks included—may be de- 
sorted. The only excuse for making such threats at this 
~joment would be convincing evidence that the numerous 


id well-organised Communists of Cyprus were planning 
: mischief. But nothing of the kind has been claimed, 
| three months must now pass before the House of 

nmons can inquire whether the danger exists, 
nittedly enotists write and talk in an emotional and pro- 


vocative way. It is true, too, that Cypriots and Greeks 


iom hear the political and economic consequences of a 
nge of regime objectively reported and discussed. But 
. British surely have sufficient reserves of skill and 
tical art to avoid confronting excited nationalists with 


> gag. 


Saving the Stowaway 


r was ironical that the Polish ship, faroslaw Dabrowski, 

| which was taking the Americans Dr Joseph Cort and his 

to their chosen home behind the iron curtain, should 

be taking the stowaway Antoni Klimowicz back to the 

atry from which he was trying to escape. Klimowicz 

been discovered in the hold by dockworkers, and 

arning that he wished to see the English police—they 

{ to smuggle him ashore. They were discovered, and 

Klimowicz was seized and locked up by the Communist 

He was still on board when the ship weighed anchor 
began to move down the Thames. 

\icanwhile, the dockers had got in touch with the Polish 
Ex-Combatants Association, which had informed the Home 
Of The Lord Chief Justice then gave leave to issue a 
ff habeas corpus, requiring the master to produce 
Ki:mowicz in court on August 3. This was served at the 

desperate moment—on July 31st, with the impressive 
iccompaniment of 80 river police, in a flotilla of launches, 
| a destroyer standing by. When the master refused 

-o-operate the police searched the ship and took the 

way ashore. His appearance in court on Tuesday was 

mality, merely part of the procedure that was used to 

m ashore. His application for asylum is now being 
sidered by the Home Secretary. 

‘here was nothing unusual, in order to set free a person 

‘ht to be detained against his will, in the issue of a 

(| of habeas corpus ; and this writ, of course, runs in 

ish territorial waters. The action taken follows in a 

irom the judgment of Lord Mansfield in the Somerset 

in 1772, when a slave owner was travelling in a ship 

illed into the Port of London—and had his slave 

ed from him and set free. No man, said Lord 

field, can be a slave on British soil. That dictum 

rightly been re-echoed. But, amid the excitement, 

lesson of this affair is apt to be forgotten: the 

machinery of British justice is meant to be swift and silent ; 

in this case it was nearly too slow, and—partly because of 

Communist resistance, but perhaps partly for reasons of 
poutical show—it was certainly noisy to a degree. 


Returning to Work 


A CASE recently heard in the High Court underlines the 
financial difficulties sometimes placed in the way of 


disabled persons wishing to return to work. The appellant, 
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who was severely paralysed as a result of poliomyelitis, 
contested the decision of the Minister of National Insurance 
that he was “ gainfully occupied ”; he complained that his 
necessary €xpenses in getting to and from work exceeded 
his earnings. His appeal was dismissed, and the refusal to 
allow him sickness benefit of 32s. 6d. a week was upheld. 

The case is interesting for more than one reason. First, 
it emphasises again the sharp distinction between the 
treatment of persons under the national insurance scheme 
and under the industrial injuries scheme. Anyone disabled 
as a result of his employment—or war service—is allowed to 
retain his disablement pension even when he has returned 
to full-time work and even though his disability involves 
him in no extra expenditure. Obviously people on sickness 
benefit under the main scheme cannot be treated so 
generously as this. But the National Insurance Advisory 
Committee might consider whether some provision should 
be made to allow a temporary overlapping of benefit and 
earnings, especially in cases where a return to work is 
encouraged as part of the process of rehabilitation. 

At present, from the national insurance point of view, a 
person is considered as either completely well or completely 
incapable of work. That is, he is regarded as entitled to his 
32s. 6d. a week, with dependants’ allowances, or to what he 
can earn. There are only two exceptions to this rule: first, 
hospital patients who are prescribed occupational therapy 
are allowed to earn up to £1 a week from the work thereby 
performed ; secondly, people unfit for any real work are 
allowed to earn up to {1 a week by homework, but they 
forfeit the whole of their sickness benefit if their earnings 
exceed that amount. In 1948 the advisory committee 
recommended that the possibility of extending the provision 
for hospital patients to other patients should be considered 
after experience had been gained of its working. But that 
would not meet the whole need. People who have had a 
long or severe illness are often reluctant to test their 
recovery by a partial return to work, because it means the 
complete withdrawal of their sickness benefit. It is possible 
that this lack of a half-way house sometimes postpones 
indefinitely a full return to work ; and the advisory com- 
mittee might consider whether the disadvantages of the 
present system do not outweigh the dangers of sickness 
benefit being used to subsidise low earnings. 


Co-operation in East Africa 


HE annual réport* of the East Africa High Commission, 
which was published at the beginning of last week, 
testifies to a long list of good works and necessary services ; 
it says nothing of the storms that have lately blown around 
the idea of still closer links between Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika. That is an instructive commentary on the way 
in which the High Commission has developed. At first, 
federation was advocated by Europeans who saw, or thought 
they saw, a chance of throwing a chain of white settlement 
down the backbone of Africa. They soon came to see the 
obvious snags ; and the black races—particularly in Uganda 
—saw them sooner still. The present High Commission 
did not stem from this debate, nor from the reports of the 
many committees that investigated East Africa between the 
wars. It was confirmed in its present form by the Labour 


* HMSO. Colonial Number 305. 3s. 6d. 
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government in 1947, and it grew out of the common admin- 
istrative machinery set up during the second world war. 
The commission’s activities include the administration of 
the railways, harbours and postal services of East Africa. 
In addition, customs rates are tied to each other ; there is 
a common income tax service; and the commission is 
responsible for a variety of research and control organisa- 
tions, such as locust control, agriculture and forestry 
research, and a common statistical service. Africans in 
Uganda tend to be suspicious of it—partly because its head- 
quarters are in Nairobi and its ex-officio chairman is the 
Governor of Kenya, and partly because they are not satisfied 
with the inter-racial character of its assembly. The 
unofficial element in this assembly is drawn mainly from the 
members of the three territorial legislatures, and through 
them responsibility for the activities of the commission is 
sifted back to the territorial units. No doubt the originators 
of the scheme hoped to see a common political conscious- 
ness grow out of this functional approach. But this has not 
been the result. The commission’s present scope will come 
up for review before the end of 1955. At that review its 
existence should be recognised as a useful economic and 
administrative, not as a sinister political, fact. 


Rome and EDC 


HE bill for ratification of the European Defence Com- 
munity Treaty has been approved by the foreign 
affairs commission of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. The 
‘sixteen members of the government coalition voted for it 
and the eleven Communists and Nenni Socialists against 
it. Two Monarchists and one MSI member abstained, but 
the Monarchists were careful to point out that this absten- 
tion did not represent their party’s final view. The finance, 
defence and justice committees of the Chamber have already 
approved the bill and the way is now cleared for a debate in 
the lower house. This is expected to take place when the 
Chamber reassembles in early autumn. After the lower 
house has voted, the EDC issue will go before the Senate, 
and a final decision can be looked for in December. 

If the Scelba government is allowing so much time, it is 
precisely because the chances for a final ratification by Italy 
have been improving steadily. The government does not 
want to force it through by the narrow margin of votes 
already available. The Monarchists and the neo-Fascist 
MSI, both of whom started out as strong opponents, are 
gradually coming round. At present they are abstaining, 
but in December they may very well vote with the govern- 
ment. Two external factors have been preparing the way: 
the Trieste problem appears near a solution and the rap- 
prochement between Belgrade, Athens and Ankara has 
made Italy more conscious of the need for integration 
within the Atlantic camp. 

There are cynical observers, however, who give a differ- 
ent explanation. The Italians are increasingly convinced 
that Paris will not ratify EDC in its present form. An 
Italian ratification, therefore, would bring handsome divi- 
dends in American goodwill without really affecting funda- 
mental issues. Seen in a European context, one thing is 
certain: the growing support of Italian right-wing 
extremists for the treaty is likely to intensify French opposi- 
tion to it. A growing majority in Rome may mean a dwind- 
ling one in Paris. 
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To Encourage Montenegrins ? 


AST week the Orthodox Metropolitan of Monte 
L negro, Bishop Arsenije Bradvarevic, was sentenced to 
eleven and a half years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
on a charge of plotting to overthrow the present go) oa 
ment. On the evidence available, such drastic treatment 
for an old man of over seventy hardly seems to be justified. 


4 


He appears to have indulged in careless talk and wishful 
thinking about the possible downfall of the Communist 
regime, but of positive and practical scheming to oyer- 
throw it the evidence published is flimsy. The Jugoslay 
government’s action is all the more surprising since for 
nearly a year it has appeared anxious not to sharpen its 
differences with the churches; and when the Jugoslav 
leaders have discussed religious affairs it is the Catholic 
bishops, not the usually more amenable Orthodox ones, 
against whom they have fulminated. 

The trial of Bishop Bradvarevic is not an attack on 
religion as such, but it is evidence of Belgrade’s determina- 
tion to make the churches completely subservient to the 


A Gift for Russia? 


The cause of sound principles of government, of con- 
stitutional action, and of individual liberty, has this week 
gained an important and significant victory in the rejec- 
tion of Lord Palmerston’s proposal to continue the 
existing Board of Health, The Home Secretary was 
desirous of persuading the House of Commons to pass 
his Bill, preserving to that Board its present constitution 
for at least another year; and the House, aware that 
this proposal was simply one for empowering Lord 
Shaftesbury, Mr Chadwick, and Dr Southward Smith 
to continue to manage the sanitary affairs of the country 
henceforth as they have done hitherto, intimated unmis- 
takeably that on no terms and under no circumstances 
would it grant to those gentlemen any longer lease of 
power. Three more benevolent or meritorious men it 
would be difficult to find anywhere:—three malefactors 
on whose proceedings it was more necessary to put a 
peremptory check, it would be still more difficult to 
find at large. . Lord Palmerston recently gave a 
most happy definition of dirt. “ Muck (he said) is only 
wealth in the wrong place.” In the town it is pestilential 
filth: in the country it is fertilising manure. Nearly the 
same may be said of Mr Chadwick. He is a jewel—in 
the wrong place. He is a gem—spoilt from bad setting. 
In Austria, in France, in Prussia—in any country where 
people were to do nothing for themselves, but to have 
everything done for them; where they were to be 
governed honestly, justly, kindly, but to have no self- 
government whatever—Mr Chadwick would be invaluable 
He would be worth fifty ordinary bureaucrats. But there 
is one nation in Europe where he would be beyond 
price; . .. where nearly everything requires changing ; 
where men are slaves and willing slaves already ; and 
where, therefore, Mr Chadwick’s peculiar faults would be 
unfelt and his peculiar merits would have ample 
scope. ... We honestly believe that we shall give 
Russia an ample equivalent for all that we shall have 
taken from her, if at the conclusion of peace we make 
her a present of Mr Edwin Chadwick, to preside over 
and reform her corrupt but far stretching bureaucracy. 


The Economist 


August 5, 1854 
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state; for the Bishop’s real crime, in the eyes of the 
jugoslav Communists, was his consistent opposition .to 
measures designed to bring the clergy under state control, 
‘ad in particular to the state-sponsored association of 
Orthodox priests. But why was he treated with such 
verity, instead of being allowed to retire to a monastery, 
.; was the aged Metropolitan of Skoplje four years ago ? 
The authorities clearly do not want to use the trial to stir 
ip feeling against the clergy ; on the contrary, the Jugoslav 
>:ess, which usually makes the most of any alleged clerical 
misdeeds has almost ignored the whole affair. Perhaps 
the truth is that Belgrade is glad of an occasional oppor- 
‘unity, however ill-chosen, to display its strength and 
resolution ih the isolated fastnesses of Montenegro. 


The Cost of Advertising 


N interesting survey of advertising in the United 
/ Kingdom has been prepared for the Advertising 
Association by Mr Rodney Silverman. He estimates that 
total expenditure on advertising was £199 million in 1952, 
compared with £121 million in 1948 and {£98 million in 
1938. Throughout this period advertising in the press 
remained consistently at just over half of all advertising 
expenditure, but there have been wide variations between 
different types of newspaper. As the chart shows, the 
national newspapers (owing primarily to newsprint ration- 
ing) lost ground to the provincial newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals—as well as to posters, films and transport 


spac c. 


SOME PRINCIPAL ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Expenditure on display space at 1948 prices, £ million 
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SIGN. 


In 1953, according to Mr Silverman’s preliminary 
estimates, total advertising expenditure reached £230 
million ; and to some extent the prewar pattern is now being 
restored. In national and London evening newspapers 
Mr Silverman estimates that the volume of display adver- 
using had regained the prewar level in 1953, but in the 
meantime there had been a 60 per cent increase in circula- 
tion. Provincial papers did still better, with a volume of 
advertising almost double what it had been before the war ; 
while magazines and periodicals, whose circulation has 
increased enormously, gained about 65 per cent more 
advertising in the same period. The greatest loss, in pro- 
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portion to all advertising expenditure, has been suffered by 
radio advertising. Radio Luxemburg is now virtually the 
only station for English language broadcasts, whereas before 
the war there were several French commercial stations. It 
is still a very open question whether commercial television 
will find it easy to tap from this pool! the £3 or £4 million a 
year that will presumably be needed to keep the Independent 
Television Authority alive. 


Economic Advice for Mr Costello 


UR correspondent in Dublin writes: The annual 
O report of the Central Bank of Ireland is able to point 
to a recovery of both production and employment in Irish 
transportable goods industries in 1953-54, together with a 
moderate improvement in farm output. Exports rose in 
volume and value ; and—although there was probably still 
a small deficit in the current balance of payments—the 
external assets of the commercial banks again increased 
appreciably in 1953. It is possible, however, that the 
new Government has had the bad luck to take over at 
a time when conditions are about to turn more sour. Imports 
are rising again in volume and in cost, and it cannot be 
expected that export prices will be maintained at recent 
levels indefinitely. The Central Bank stresses the peril of 
“ pricing ourselves out of our export markets”; and adds 
that the course of prices in Ireland during 1953 was much 
less favourable than in other countries of western Europe. 
The result of the general election was one reflection of that. 

Like most other economic commentators in Ireland, the 
bank discusses how far the Republic’s problems of unem- 
ployment and emigration can be solved by programmes of 
capital expenditure. It says that much recent investment 
has, perhaps necessarily, been in projects of social rather 
than economic importance, with a heavy increase in the 
burden of debt. “There is an evident reluctance to face 
economic realities, and the whole edifice of government, 
central and local, is planned on a scale befitting a highly 
industrialised economy but Jess suitable for an agricultural 
economy with limited resources apart from the land.” The 
remarks of central banks on investment policy are not often 
well received by governments. But insistence on the 
importance of agriculture may find a hearing in the new 
cabinet ; it is unlikely that the rate of capital investment 
will be appreciably reduced, but it may be more fruitfully 
directed. In this respect the Central Bank’s views may be 
aided by the long-awaited report of the Commission .on 
Emigration, which emphasises the importance of invest- 
ment but is not unmindful of the other and more imponder- 
able issues—such as problems of organisation and technique 
—around which. a great deal of Irish economics turn. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Correction.—In a Note on page 351 of last week’s issue, 
it was stated that 85,000 primary school places were under 
construction to cope with the 80,000 extra children who 
would enter these schools before the end of 1957. The 
figure of 85,000 was a misprint; in fact, 185,000 places 
are under construction. 
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Yeo sharpen your pencil. Then, as you close your 
pen-knife, you glance at one of the blades. You see engraved 
on it the word ‘ Sheffield’ and it comes as no surprise. Nor 
should it wherever you are. Last year over 300,000 dozen British 
steel pen-knives were exported : to practically every country in 
the world. Pen-knives or pipelines, razors or railways, the story 


is the same. Wherever there is stee] there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


$.80 -THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Servant of Bengal 


of the British government in Bengal on 


\RREN HASTINGS. 
Keith Feiling. 
millan. 431 pages. 30s. 

'- HE star-crossed career of Warren 
Hastings presents superb vistas for 
ygrapher ; it embraces the restless 
in scene, coloured by corruption 

malevolence, the stock-jobbing 
ics of the East India Company, and 
cynical maneeuvrings in Parliament 


q re impassioned invocation of prin- 
q - concealed a scramble for power 
3 profits, All these strands are 
3 ibined in the long agony of Hastings’s 
’ cachment, based upon evidence 


ted by prejudice and reinforced by 
liatribes of Burke and the histrionics 
sheridan. After Hastings’s death his 
ition was subjected to a further 
ig scrutiny by Macaulay, who, while 
‘ting upon the achievements and 
ties of Hastings, let the hard light 
is inteligence play upon the 
zuities in Hastings’s career, and dis- 
sed brusquely “the idle story that 
ke had some private slight to 
ze.” Now Hastings can be con- 
-d more sympathetically. Burke’s 
ous Indian connections have been 
xposed ; and Hastings’s present bio- 
vher is also the historian of the Tory 
Using the three hundred volumes 
Hastings’s papers Professor Feiling 
iimed at setting his subject in the 
f ontext of the political and com- 
rcial morality of his own age. 
Macaulay wrote of Hastings that “ his 
rnal administration, with all its 
nishes, gives him a title to be con- 
red as one of the most remarkable 
| in our history.” Hastings’s achieve- 
ts are the more impressive since he 
-r enjoyed unquestioned power. The 
t India Company did not have full 
‘reignty in Bengal, and Hastings as 
rnor was for a long period out- 
ted by the majority on his council. 
Moreover, he had’ to ‘create néw tradi- 
» Of service among the company’s 
nts, many of whom had come to 
1 to mend their fortunes. “ Wild 
the chaos . itself” was Hastings’s 
rasé for Bengal. Mr Feiling has 
en not to dispel the chaos but to 
hasise it by painting an impres- 
nistic picture of Hastings at his daily 
faced by the complications of 
ian land-tenure, eastern corruption, 
iuer wars and French intrigue, with 
nerves frayed by the endless conflict 
w( Philip Francis. But from this con- 
‘used and crowded detail Mr Feiling 
15 detached the principles which in- 
‘ormed Hastings’s actions. He loved 
India and had no colour prejudice. His 
«vowed aim was “ to found the authority 





its ancient laws.” By  centralising 


- authority in Calcutta he hoped to reduce 


corruption, and, by revising the system 
of land tenure, to improve the lot of the 
peasant, thus ensuring the prosperity of 
Bengal and the profits of the East India 
Company. 

The tragedy .and ambiguities of 
Hastings’s career cam. be ascribed largely 
to the double allegiance he owed to the 
British Government and to the com- 
pany. He was required to be an oppor- 
tunist and had in addition realism and 
even ruthlessness. Like Macaulay, Mr 
Feiling sees some blemishes. Hastings 
was not rapacious, but some of those he 
sheltered undoubtedly were. He could 
misjudge people and he could mishandle 
a situation. Of his high-handed treat- 
ment of the Begums of Oudh Professor 
Feiling writes, “ Unhappily, such beams 
of light as we can discover have a murky 
air, like coarse tallow in a tomb.” He 
defends Hastings against the charge of 
conniving at the judicial murder of 
Nuncomar ; yet here Hastings’s realism 
led to the strict application of English 
law while his general principle was that 
to subject Indians to an alien code was 
“wanton tyranny.” 

Mr Feiling’s interest is in men rather 
than measures. But if he has not given 
us an analytic assessment of Hastings’s 
reforms and a judicial sifting of the 
impeachment charges, he has used his 
gifts for vivid characterisation and apt 
quotation to the full. Philip Francis 
“always loved a cosy home, had dis- 
tinction of speech, an agreeable irony, 
and soft hands.” Francis suffered from 
the heat, and his venom against Hastings 
breaks out like the jerk of a cobra in 
the remark that “ he is more tough than 
any of us and will never die a natural 
death.” A multitude of people live 
again with Hastings in these pages, and 
even if those without previous know- 
ledge of the period may find the book 
difficult, they will be recompensed by 
Mr Feiling’s warm humanity and patient 
scholarship. ; 


Great Deterrent? 


STRATEGY FOR THE WEST. 
By Sir John Slessor. 
Cassell. 177 pages. 9s. 6d. 


ES will quarrel with Sir John 
Slessor’s description of the problem 
posed by militant Communism, or with 
his politico-military object of driving 
Communism back behind its frontiers 
and keeping it there. Ethical and politi- 
cal considerations, however, surely 
demand the qualification that this task 
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. be executed with the minimum suffering 
_ and destruction in the long run. 


The omission of this qualification is 
perhaps partly responsible for his ques- 
tionable solution to the crucial military 
problem of our time—how to match the 
numerically superior Russian armies. Sir 
John’s answer to that, and the main 
theme of his book, is to threaten Russian 
cities with annihilation by atomic/ 
hydrogen air power. This “Great 
Deterrent,” he maintains, will abolish 
world wars, provided the Western Allies 
are prepared to implement their threat 
without hesitation. But would they be 
so prepared when, as he admits, the 
resultant retaliation on their cities would 
make their action suicidal ? Moreover, 
would their action conform with the 
moral standards they are at pains to 
defend against Communism ? Might it 
not ultimately create more problems 
than it would solve ? 

Sir John holds that the Western 
powers cannot match the Red armies 
directly—even with atomic weapons on 
the battlefields—without ruining them- 
selves economically. But, surely, the 
crucial question is whether the utmost 
resources of the West can be brought to 
match the Red armies at the decisive 


points if its superior atomic and 
other techniques are concentrated, 
not only on the key battlefields, 


but also on the air and naval operations 
supporting them directly and indirectly. 
If this could ever be achieved, could not 
the “Great Deterrent” of destroying 
cities then be reserved to deter the Com- 
munists from destroying ours—a purpose 
for which it would be both effective and 
justified ? 

Is it good enough to argue, as Sir John 
seems to, that atomic and hydrogen 
weapons are bound to be used ultimately, 
so the West ought to initiate their use 
in the biggest way from the start ? 
Indeed, if it did, might not the smaller 
and more exposed Allies be knocked out 
by attacks on their cities so quickly as 
to render useless all their arduous pre- 
parations for holding the Russian 
atmies ? 

One has similar doubts about the 
author’s proposal for an atomic/hydro- 
gen air “ Locarno” to guarantee a Ger- 
many unified on Western initiative, and, 
again, one wonders whether a less drastic 
guarantee is possible. 

Small wars, Sir John rightly admits, 
can be prevented or won only by readi- 
ness to apply “conventional” forces 
locally, and he correctly stresses the need 
to do this vigorously and without fear, 
using atomic weapons tactically and 
locally if really essential. But would not 
we, ourselves, sometimes be deterred 
from this if the “ Great Deterrent” were 
the only further card to play should the 
Red army unexpectedly make a threaten- 
ing move in a vital quarter as a result of 
the vigorous local action ? 

In arguing that British participation in 
the West’s strategic bomber force should 
be achieved at the expense of aircraft 
carriers, Sir John does not do justice to 
the latter’s roles and unique attributes, 
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and in stressing their expense and vulner- 
ability provides few convincing argu- 
ments why, in these respects, they com- 
pare so unfavourably with shore-based 
aircraft and shore bases. 

Nevertheless, this thought-provoking 
book should be widely read, and if 
approached with an analytical and critical 
mind should do much good. 


The Wealth of Families 


THE FAMILY IN THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY. 


By Hazel Kyrk. 
University of Chicago Press. 
University Press.) 424 pages. 


(Cambridge 
45s. 


ty only human beings were more like 
herrings and less like rabbits, economic 
policy—and particularly the economic 
policies of welfare and social justice— 
would be wonderfully simplified. 
Herrings have no family life. Once 
hatched, they are on their own, atomistic 
individuals having no relationship to any 
group smaller than the shoal, for all the 
world like Economic Man. Rabbits are 
born blind, hairless, helplessly dependent 
on the family circle ; the economic unit 
among them is neither the individual nor 
the warren, but—as among the real-life 
citizens of the human economy—the 
burrow-full or household. Herring- 
economics is complicated enough in all 
conscience ; rabbit-economics, particu- 
larly given the fact that the human 
burrow is not tenanted throughout the 
life-cycle and contains such very variable 
numbers, is much worse. 

“The Family in the American 
Economy” is a valiant atternpt, more 
ambitious perhaps than its author 
realises, to provide a primer of rabbit- 
economics and to relate it to the more 
familiar economics’of the shoal. It is 
excellent on facts and figures, sociology, 
statistics of family structure, income dis- 
tribution, the balance of earners and 
dependants ; it is suggestive and sensible 
on what the author aptly calls “ consumer 
production ”—the housewife’s economic 
domain with its shifting and optional 
frontiers—on married women’s earnings, 
on intra-family economics in general ; it 
is shrewd and well balanced on stan- 
dards of living and their social deter- 
mination ; it is compendiously informa- 
tive on relevant legal points ; in fact it is 
full of good stuff, even fuller than Miss 
Eleanor Rathbone’s “ Disinherited 
Family.” 

Unfortunately it is loaded down and 
padded out with a mass of general des- 
criptive and theoretical economics of a 
very different order of merit. It must, of 
course, have been very difficult to judge 
where to draw the line—everything that 
happens in the economic sphere, after all, 
impinges on family incomes, security and 
welfare—but Professor Kyrk has drawn 
it so widely as to impose on herself the 
duty of writing about collective bargain- 
ing, the securities market, patent law, 
banking policy, monopolies and the trade 
cycle. It is exasperating to see what 
might have been a shapely, original, 
reasonably brief and not too horribly 
expensive work thus inflated to the 


dropsical dimensions and forbidding cost 
of the standard American textbook; for 
the chapters concerned have neither the 
stimulating power which can redeem a 
sketchy first approximation nor the 
solidity which can compensate for dull- 
ness. But if Professor Kyrk is weak on 
shoals she is very strong indeed on 
burrows ; and that is a much rarer kind 
of strength than goes to the compiling 
of conventional economic courses. 


Europe at War 


HITLER’S EUROPE. Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1939-1946. 

Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 746 pages. 63s. 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1939-1946. 

Selected and Edited by Margaret Carlyle. 
Vol. Il: Hitler’s Europe. 

Oxford University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. 382 pages. 38s. 


A “ SURVEY,” to be both adequate 
and useful, should presumably 
meet certain simple tests. It must rest 
on a reliable compilation of data without 
becoming a merely’ encyclopedic 
collection ; it must gauge the relative 
importance of different sectors of its 
subject according to some constant and 
clear standards of significance; and it 
should not assume, in the end, propor- 
tions sO massive that its average user 
cannot get a general picture of the whole 
field surveyed. 

These basic tests have not been ever- 
present to the planners and editors of 
these two volumes, so that despite the 
vast amount of careful work that has 
gone into them, and the considerable 
interest of some parts of them, they fail 
in their primary purpose. They offer, 
instead of one integrated survey of 
Hitler’s Europe, a medley of chapters, 
some primly narrative and painfully 
encyclopedic like Professor Cobban’s 
on Vichy France, others more impres- 
sionistic like Mr James Parkes’s on the 
treatment of the Jews ; some concisely 
informative like Mr W.  Klatt’s 
admirable section on food and farming, 
others overloaded with technicalities 
like Mr Clifton Child’s on Nazi law. 
And no general impression emerges from 
the 700 pages of the first volume ; still 
less from the 350 pages. of uncritically 
selected documents in the second 
volume. 

The best and most useful part of the 
work is the sections on the political 
structure of Hitler’s Europe by Mr 
Child and on its economic structure, 
mainly by Miss Patricia Harvey. Here 
the writers are dealing with the basic 
aims and techniques of Nazi power, and 
they do much to show the conflicts of 
purposes and even of methods into 
which Germany drifted in its “New 
Order.” Even here, as in the chapters 
on Italy and France, value is lost by the 
attempt to separate political data from 
economic; and the writers fail to 
emphasise enough the ways in which 
political and ideological considerations 
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constantly impeded and even fy, 
sensible economic policies, and how 
economic necessities at times dictated 
unwelcome political moves. Occasion. 
ally one has the strange impressjon that 
the simple fact that Hitler's Europe 
was constantly at war has been |c<; { rom 
sight. Shee military necessitics often 
dictated what happened, however much 


trated 


Hitler may have tried to cling to 
dogmas. Because of this structural 
arrangement of the survey, some of the 


most interesting questions 
subject are left unanswered. 

The scale on which the occupied 
countries of Europe are studied seems 
somewhat arbitrary, so that Luxem- 
burg gets almost as much attention as 
Greece and Italy little more than a third 
as much as France. No effort is made 
to examine the really exciting question 
of contrasts between the western nations 
and the Balkan countries in the social 
bases and impulses of their resistance 
movements. This subject, requiring the 
pooled knowledge of a team of 
specialists, might have lent itself par- 
ticularly well to treatment in such a 
book. But that opportunity has been 
lost. The sources have been oddly par- 
titioned between the writers, so that the 
diaries of Goebbels are used for Ger- 
many and of Ciano for Italy ; but neither 
is used (where they might appropriately 
and usefully have been used) by Pro- 
fessor Cobban when he writes about 
Vichy France, although he uses French 
sources very exhaustively. A flutter of 
cross-references in footnotes and a brief 
general introduction by Professor 
Toynbee are no compensation for this 
reciprocal unawareness of the contri- 
butors. The inconsequential little 
miscellany of maps adds nothing to the 
book except confusion. The volume of 
documents would have gained 
immensely from a more austere selec- 
tivity, and from the addition, in the 
space so saved, of critical commentaries 
on their circumstances and relative 
importance. 

The work, then, is in no real sense a 
“survey.” It is a quarry, from which 
the student of the war is left to hew 
what he wants. Perhaps its immediate 
service is to remind British and Ameri- 


aDouUut ots 


look to Germany in the 1950s as the 
new saviour of Europe, that its record 
in the 1940s was such that the nations 
of Europe are unlikely to welcome this 
new role with much enthusiasm 


Man Against the Antarctic 


THE WHITE DESERT. 
By John Giaever. 
Chatto & Windus. 304 pages. 25s 


FoR the space of many months the 
members of the Norwegian-British- 
Swedish Antarctic Expedition 0: 1949- 
19§2 lived in perfect amity in that white 
waste which most of mankind <nows 
only by conjecture. At their base camp 
they lived together in as great a cacgree 
of congestion as any city dwellers live. 
They never quarrelled. They wer 
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The Schweppshire 





Way of Life 


6. GUARANTEED BIRD-WATCHING 


The naturalists of Schweppshire have long 
led the world in bird-watching, spider- 
watching, dandelion-watching and in fact 
watching. The time came, of course, when 
there were more watchers than watched; more 
naturalists than nature. Since what we have 
to do simply is really watch, Schweppshire 
did not allow etiquette or the old-fashioned 
shibboleths of the game to prevent them from 
providing an easy answer to this difficult 
question. 

Because the watching of birds is, if possible, 
more Q.K, than anything else, we provide 
the birds. But as live birds are usually difficult 
brown smudges which dart across the eyes 
before they can be seen, and since all look 
almost exactly alike anyhow, our birds are 
(a) dummy and (b) impossible not to tell apart. 
See above three decoy ducks floating alone 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





on a Trust Pond in a Schweppshire 
Ornithological Union Sanctuary. Look again 
at the rolling sand dune which now you 
will see, perhaps, is a large piece of ordinary 
undercarpet cleverly camouflaged. Beneath it, 
how many watchers can yousee? On the left, 
is Max Nicholschweppes making notes on the 
lack of movement observable through a peri- 
scope. Next is Eric Schwosking, capturing an 
unforgettable moment of unwild life. Peter 
Schwott, of Schwevern Wildfowl Trust fame, 
identifies with the help of his own identification 
book, the identity of the bird marked with an 
arrow, which is, of course, the bird marked 
with an arrow. Observing through binoculars 
are observers. 

In the inset, Ludwig Henn records on the 
spot, after an eighteen-hour vigil, the typical 
squeaks of an actual weathercock. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by Lewitt-Him. 
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TIME CONTROL 

















Works Clock 


ee ee ee ee 


Leverless, card operated, 
two colour printing Recorder. 





TR SERVICES inciude also the in- 


stallation and maintenance of Internal 
Automatic Telephones with optional 
joudspeaking facilities. Works and 
Watchman 
Fire Alarms, 





Office Loudspeakers, 
Patrol Recorders, 
CGentralograph, etc. 


LONDON, &.W.7. 


CSF AS OO GE EE HED Ra 


SERVICES. vounts 


about time cost money, 
cause friction and 
undermine discipline. 
Proper control of the 
time you pay for can 
only be achieved by the 
correct installation and 
maintenance of the. 
right equipment. 


FOR showing identical, 
unvarying and correct 
time throughout offices 
and works — operates 
without winding and is 


independent of mains. 


FOR accurately ‘record- 
ing attendance time, for 
job timing and for accoun- 
ting for the actual use of 
every minute of available 
production time — oper- 
ates on insertion of card 
and prints in two colours. 


ee ee 


FOR automatic sounding 
of separate programmes 
of time signals (starting, 


tea-breaks, etc., with the- 


addition of pre-resump- 
tion warnings) for differ- 
ent Works Departments, 
Canteens, Offices, etc. 
at any pre-determined 
minute. 


Full details of any of the equip- 
ment illustrated, free on request, 





| OPERATING §I) SERVICES 


HEAD OFFICE: 25 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
Telephone: 


KENsington 9201) 
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i4 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. | 
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Quality Furniture has 


BRITISE 
LEATHE! 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather 


“YOUR FURNITURE AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet which tells more of 
the colourful leathers which are now available for the upholstery 0! modern and 
traditional furniture for the home, the boardroom, the office, clubs and hotels. 
Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 

Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 





‘DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


< 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & C21 
LONDON 






A gracious welcome to your guests 
20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


New York; EXCELSIOR WINE CO., 150 BROADWAY 
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bound together by the hard discipline of 
science, @ common and a 
-ommon interest in survival. Nation- 
ry disappeared. They were all of one 
-ice; men against the Antarctic. 

Che tale is told by their leader, John 
c.ever from Norway. He tells it with 


ad his brilliant and distinguished com- 
anions were really just a lot 
snateurs. Older than the others, he 


. oleasant humour and suggests that he 








ribes himself as “an experienced 
-row among wise young owls.” That 
<new how to lead is manifest. He 
.ws how to write as well. 


rhe Antarctic he describes as 
desert still untamed, treacherous and 
menacing. . One long summer day 
lows the one long night of winter in 
iseless alternation through ice-ages in 
usands of years ; yet neither summer 
winter is ever present there. It 
nds like a glacier realm of death, its 
‘sure ramming in the pole of the 
, a provocative enigma. To the 
‘ing eye it offers a vague, barren 
ion, but to the resolute spirit strong 
{ ample nourishment. Here is a land 
legend, yet without myth. 

\iany years have passed since Captain 
Scott and his companions perished in 
t same white desert. After several 

decades of the machine age, men 
ire no more invincible than they were. 
In a trice, three of Giaever’s com- 
panions, from Melbourne, Sweden and 
Croydon, were snatched to their death. 
The expedition reached its destination 
in the same way and by the same route 
through the Weddell Sea that had been 
pioneered by Sir James Ross well over 
hundred years before. Where Scott 
had used motor sledges and Siberian 
ponies, they used petrol-driven 
“weasels” and husky dogs. Mid- 
twentieth century man has not so many 
more advantages against the elements. 

This book reads like a saga from the 
landing of the expedition in Queen 
Maud Land. The nature of Queen 
Maud Land alone requires careful 
explanation, for it is not land at all, but 
“floating ice and firm, solid, compressed 
snow.” From the ship they transported 
between 300 and 400 tons of stores to 
set up their headquarters at Maudheim, 
which became a little metropolis, always 
in motion with the three foot rise and 
fall of the ice. Sometimes in the night 
they would wake up and ponder-on the 
fact that this was not land, but that they 
were perched on many feet of ice, 
balanced on many fathoms of icy water. 

Ar the other end of the world, in the 
Arctic, the sum glows in the summer 
and there are great wastes of granite 
roc< and rank growth in the valleys ; 
anc the air is full of the sound of run- 
ning streams and the cry of birds. But 
here there were mo streams except 
melted snow trickling off the roof, and 
no birds and beasts but the seals, and 
the penguins, and the occasional skuas. 

This attractive and unpretentious 
farrative covers more than two years. 
The interest never diminishes. There 


fo 
- 


~ 


is death, there is di , there is dis- 
appointment and there is triumph. And 
such as few 


the story is told by a pen 
Polar explorers have ever 


possessed. 


Destroyer 


THE KELLY. 
By Kenneth Poolman. 
Kimber. 219 pages. 15s. 


OME future Sir Arthur Bryant, 
setting out in 2054 to add a touch 
of contemporary local colour to his 
chapter on the Royal Navy during “ The 
Years of Endurance, 1939-41,” may come 
across this book in the mountain of avail- 
able material and find in it just what he 
seeks. 

HMS Kelly was commissioned in 
August, 1939, and was sunk by dive 
bombers. off Crete in May, 1941. Her 
Commanding Officer throughout her 
short but immensely busy life was Cap- 
tain Lord Louis Mountbatten ; now, as 
Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
C-in-C Mediterranean Fleet, he has 
written a brief foreword to this book 
about what was, in a quite unique way, 
his ship. The story of the Kelly, he 
observes—with a modesty more becom- 
ing than strictly accurate—is “ merely 
typical of the tale of any of‘our destroyers 
during the first two gruelling years of 
war.” The Kelly was unquestionably an 
outstanding ship with a quite outstand- 
ing Captain; yet, in what she did, she 
was perhaps typical. Commissioning 
with a raw crew in a tearing hurry, belt- 
ing hither and thither around the coasts 
of Britain at eyeryone’s beck and call, 
attacking (and sinking) submarines in the 
Atlantic and E-boats in the Channel, 
escorting the Fleet, being mined, 
torpedoed and bombed, fighting in the 
thick of the Norwegian campaign and in 
the early battles of the Mediterranean— 
any or all these are reasonably typical 
of the continuous performances given by 
destroyers belonging to the under- 
manned, under-shipped navy of the early 
war years. 

Mr Poolman, has painted with rapid, 
impressionistic strokes a small but 
fascinating picture of a British destroyer 
and those who manned her. Some pas- 
sages may seem oddly familiar, particu- 
larly to cinema-goers ; this is because the 
film In Which We Serve was largely 
based on the story of the Kelly—a fact 
which also accounts for the curious ten- 
dency on the part of the figure of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten to turn itself, every 
so often, into the likeness of Mr Noel 
Coward. Perhaps Mr Poolman’s finished 
picture is just a shade too rosy in tone, 
but it is authentic for all that. Whether 
or not its freshness and vitality catch the 
eye of some future historian, they will 
certainly appeal to a wide public today ; 
and many a wartime sailor may be led to 
reflect, as he swings round an office desk, 
that perhaps the Navy was not such a 
bad place after all—at any rate in 
retrospect. 


Shorter Notices 


ADVENTURE OF THE WORLD. 

By James Fisher. 

Rathbone Books. 67 pages. 10s. 6d. 
This book is a triumph of collaboration— 

between the author, the art director, the 

illustrators and the map drawers. With a 

simple text and an abundance of colour 
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illustrations, small and large, it tells the 
story of the world: how it began; the 
various ages of life ; nature’s work ; man's 
work 


The book will fascinate people of ail ages, 
bug educationally appears to be intentled for 
ten to thirteen year-olds. . They will not 
always be able to follow the story without 
expert adult help. But they will be bound 
to find it an immensely stimulating supple- 
ment to the first years of geography. Pre- 
history, moreover, which is such a remote 
subject for young minds, is made to come 
alive by the exciting pictures of prehistoric 
animals. 

From man’s world and how he lives—in 
deserts, plains, mountains, cold countries 
and at sea and by rivers—the story ends 
with the ascent of Everest and the last 
secrets: the deep sea and space, illustrated 
by an imaginary space ship being inspected 
by its crew near the moon. The publishers 
deserve thanks not only for sponsoring such 
a beautiful production, but also for putting 
it on sale at such a remarkably low price. 


* 


AN APPROACH TO MONEY AND 
BANKING. 

By James Dandy. 

Staples Press. 190 pages. 12s. 6d. 


There is little scope for addition to the 
wealth of good elementary textbooks on 
money and banking, and any new work 
can be justified only by exceptional clarity 
of exposition and full coverage of the 
latest developments. Mr Dandy’s book 
does attempt to describe the financial 
mechanism as it exists today and not at 
some date in the distant past ; but that, un- 
fortunately, is its single merit. Not only is 
the exposition throughout naive in the 
extreme (“The starting point of inflation 
in modern times may with some justice be 
set in 1694 when the Bank of England 
made its first loan to the Government”); 
it also contains errors of fact. The most 
serious are contained in Mr Dandy’s dis- 
cussion of the rate of mterest (“ What 
Money Costs”). For example, he makes 
the statement that-“in the case of Gov- 
ernment securities the investor normally 
assumes that his investments will not fall 
in value,” and then goes on to cite the 
example of a purchaser of Defence Bonds. 
The chapter on the creation of credit is 
also full of errors and half-truths. The 
reader is forced to the reluctant conclu- 
sion that Mr Dandy has not fully under- 
stood the subject he is writing about. 


* 


v2. 
By Major-General Walter Dornberger. 


This book, which was reviewed last week 
under the heading “Secret Weapon,” is 
published by Hurst and Blackett at 16s. 


Books Received 


BELPHAGOR. 

By Niccolo Machiavelli. Ilustrated by 
Danuta Laskowska. Rodale Press. 32 
pages. 5s. 

My Dear Mrs. Jones: The Letters of 
the First Duke of Wellington to Mrs. 
Jones of Pantglas. 

Rodale Press. 58 pages. 5s. 

Tue Story or JEPHTHAH. 

Illustrated by Peter Rudland. Rodale Press. 
39 pages. 5s. 

REGIONAL EcoNOMIC STATISTICS. 

By K. S. Lomax. Royal Statistical Society. 
16 pages. 2s. 
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AND THE 
HISTORIANS 


Edited by F. A. Hayek 
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i 

i 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ, Sunday 
Times: -“1I can recommend 
these studies as a useful and 
salutary corrective to the legends 
that have grown up about the 
conditions of the past.” 


C. V. WEDGEWoOD, Time and 
Tide: “ Extremely interesting 
book . . . brilliant exposé.” 







10s. 6d. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 






Diplomacy and Cyprus 


Sir—In your article of July 24th, it is 
stated that the Greek Government took 
up the question of Cyprus in order to 
deflect public opinion from differences 


at home. May I point out that the 
present stable Greek Government with 
a majority of 240 deputies in a Chamber 
of 300 seats is not in need of any such 
methods. In fact the claim on Cyprus 
was Officially raised by the previous 
Greek Government in the Chamber on 
February 15, 1951, and was followed by 
a demarche in London; it could not, 
however, be further pursued then, owing 
to that Government’s unstable position 
and slender majority in the Chamber. 

The doubts expressed in the. article 
as to the security of military bases on 
Greek territory in view of the treaty 
with Egypt on the Suez, are hardly 
justifiable; no analogy exists with 
Egypt, which is not a member of Nato 
and whose general attitude towards 
Britain and her allies has all along been 
entirely different from that of Greece. 
Furthermore, in the strategic use of any 
base the feelings of the local population 
have to be considered no less than the 
legal sovereignty of the territory. 

As to the suggestion that by abandon- 
ing sovereignty in Cyprus Britain will 
get nothing in exchange but the good 
will of the Greek Government so long 
as that Government is in office, may I 
say that far more is involved; the 
permanent good will and friendship of 
the whole Greek people, now in danger 
of being irreparably impaired, will be 
won. The merit of that friendship stood 
its test during the last war when at its 
most crucial moment Britain found by 
her side only Greece fighting to the 
bitter end. 

But more still, the moral gain from 
showing to the world that Britain places 
her conception of right and wrong first 
in her policy is immeasurable ; on such 
imaginative statemanship depends her 
right to the moral leadership of the 
world.—Yours faithfully, 

ZENON ROSSIDES, 


Delegate of the Ethnarchy of Cyprus 
London, W.1 


After Crichel Down 


Sir—In your issue of July 24th you 
rightly demand that “no Minister and 
no department shall take any decision 
affecting the rights or property of any 
individual without the papers being 
referred—zot necessarily for decision, 
but at least for report—to somite wholly 
independent scrutiny.” I submit that 
the most suitable method would be a 
“supreme administrative court.” 
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Letters to the Editor 


Such supreme administrative 


See . courts 
exist Im most countries whose legal 
systems distinguish between public 
(administrative) and private law. Owing 


largely to Dicey’s influence the existence 
of “administrative law” has been hotly 
contested by English lawyers, and the 
existence of the prerogative writs has 
been used as an argument to maintain 
the illusion that no “administrative” 
law exists in England. But it is obvious 
by now that the existing machinery of 
justice is not able to deal adequately 
with the new problems of delegated 
legislation. ¢ 
To have in each case “recourse to 
some form of independent referee” if 
this meant ad hoc committees and ad 
hoc referees, would not, I submit, lead 
to the desired result, which is the crea- 
tion of absolute certainty in each 
individual’s mind that he is always able 
to defend his rights against any public 
authority as effectively as against any 
private individual. A referee appointed 
in each case by the Minister can never 
command such confidence as a High 
Court Judge who cannot be dismissed 
by the Executive.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.C.2 ALFRED DRUCKER 


Borrowed from Stalin 


Sir—A letter in your issue of July roth 
from T. Zavalani gives shocking mis- 
information about the leading article in 
the Moscow Kommunist (No. 6, April, 
1954). He states that “in this long 
article there is no mention of peaceful 
co-existence.” On the contrary, on 
page 9 is this specific paragraph :— 
The Soviet Union does not impose its 


social system’ on anyone. The builders 
of socialism and communism in their 
relations with the capitalist countries start 
from the possibility of the prolonged 


peaceful co-existence of two sysiems— 
the capitalist and the socialist—{rom the 
emula- 
tion and business relationships between 
countries with different social systems. 
Co-existence and co-operation between 
them are quite possible, given mutual 
desire to co-operate, readiness to fulfil 
obligations undertaken, observance of the 
principle of equality and non-intericrence 
in the internal affairs of other <tales. 
There is much else in the article bear- 
ing on the same question. Your corre- 
spondent did not even get the title 
correctly, making it refer to the march 
of humanity towards “communism, 


“when it speaks of the march towards 


socialism. The distinction may not mean 
much to your correspondent, but ™ 
means a great deal in a Sovict journal. 
—Yours faithfully, 

: ANDREW ROTHSTEIN. 
British Soviet Friendship Society, E-C.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


The McCarthy Dilemma 


Washington, D.C. 


HE upper house of the United States Congress has 
x seldom contained a more uncomfortable group of 
people than it did last Friday evening when Senator 
Flanders, Republican of Vermont, finally presented his 
motion: 

Resolved, that the conduct of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr McCarthy, is unbecoming a Member of the United 

States Senate, is contrary to senatorial traditions, and tends 

to bring the Senate into disrepute, and such conduct is 

hereby condemned. 

The malaise of the Senators had been expected. The political 
ghosts of ex-Senators Benton of Connecticut and Tydings 
of Maryland—men who once dared to provoke Senator 
McCarthy’s wrath—undoubtedly still walk in Congress in 
spite of various documented attempts to prove that it was 
not these acts of courage that brought about their electoral 
defeats. Every Senator knows that McCarthyism retains 
a unique hold over a considerable bloc of voters who are 
united solely by admiration of the Senator from Wisconsin 
and are likely to ignore all other criteria in deciding for 
whom to vote. There is also an opposing group, only 
relatively less single-minded in its determination to destroy 
supporters of McCarthyism at the polls. Between these 
two reefs many a Senator could discern no navigable 
passage, 

But to this predictable discomfort were added other 
factors. The Democrats, although smarting under Senator 
McCarthy’s attacks upon the “twenty years of treason” 
under their Administration, have clung to the view that 
McCarthyism is a Republican family problem for which the 
Democrats bear no responsibility. At the time of the 
Army-McCarthy hearings, when millions of citizens spent 
dozens of days watching Republicans vilifying other 
Republicans, this policy appeared profitable to the Demo- 
crats. It was defended by some of the strongest opponents 
of Senator McCarthy on the grounds that for the Democrats 
to take the lead against ‘him would only rally the Republi- 
cans in a partisan struggle which would be fought without 


regard to the broader moral and constitutional aspects of’ 


McCarthyism. A reflection of this view was seen on the 
day before the motion of censure came up, in the decision 
of the Democratic policy committee in the Senate to call 
the question “a matter of conscience upon which each 
individual Senator should vote his convictions without 
tegard to party affiliation.” . 

Some Democrats, moreover, felt that Senator Flanders 
had not chosen the best way to attack the problem. They 


recalled that he had been a very recent convert, in public 
at least, to anti-McCarthyism; as late as March, they 
argued, he had’ seemed to be concerned for little beyond 
the damage that the Wisconsin Senator might do to 
Republican party unity. Once converted to the need for a 
general attack, Mr Flanders had made an unsuccessful 
attempt to persuade the Senate to deprive Senator McCarthy 
of his committee chairmanships; when this was unanimously 
rejected by the Republican policy committee in the Senate, 
Mr Flanders turned to the device of a resolution of censure. 
Many Democrats doubted the efficacy, and even the fair- 
ness, of such a resolution, phrased in completely general 
terms, lacking a bill of particulars other than that supplied 
by Senator Flanders’s speeches in its defence, and stemming 
not from the*investigations and deliberations of a Senate 
committee, but from the conscience of an individual Senator, 
independent and respected though he is. 


* 


To this it could be replied that Senator McCarthy has 
either ignored or managed to confuse and frustrate the work 
of all the previous committees which have delved into 
aspects of his career, and that to advance a complex bill of 
particulars would be to invite defeat through differences 
of opinion over details. The dilemma of dealing with 
McCarthyism was thus encountered: if specific charges 
against the Senator are investigated, they can easily be 
obscured by him in the course of their formulation and, 
even when forcefully and clearly presented, they tend to give 
only a pale reflection of the total evil involved. On the 
other hand, to subject Senator McCarthy to any vague, 
general accusation—even one as obviously justified, to most 
thinking people, as Senator Flanders’s—is to open the way 
to complaints that insufficient attention is being given to 
those very considerations of impartial justice for which the 
battle is being fought. 

Finally, those Democrats and liberal Republicans who 
most desire to deal with McCarthyism doubted whether 
a vote of censure would have much effect. No matter 
how enormous and palpable the evil, something like a third 
of all Americans apparently remain under its spell. Would 
a vote of censure by the Senate awaken them to reality ? 
To the minds of those who are convinced that the United 
States has been saved from Red revolution solely by the 
efforts of the valiant champion from Wisconsin, a successful 
vote of censure might simply have demonstrated that even 
the Senate is now heavily infiltrated by subversives. 
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The Republicans entered the fray with many of these 
factors present in their minds, and some others as well. The 
divisions in their ranks were bound to be accentuated and 
publicised by any debate over the issue, even without a 
decision. Their agony was well reflected, as was the direc- 
tion in which they were looking for a way of escape, in the 
proposal of Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, 
that a committee be set up to consist of three Republican 
and three Democratic Senators, with the Vice-President, 
Mr Nixon, as chairman, to investigate in general“ the 
alleged good or evil of so-called McCarthyism,” and to 
report to the Senate by February 1st—conveniently after 
the autumn elections. 


No sooner had the debate begun, however, than the 
doubts and fears of both parties were expressed by demands 
from such disparate quarters as the two Senators from 
Oregon—the liberal Mr Wayne Morse and the conservative 
Mr Guy Cordon—for a more cautious procedure than a 
general debate, under the very lax Senate rules, upon a 
general resolution. The danger in such demands, of course, 
is that they lend themselves too easily to the kind of evasive 
action that Senator Smith only too clearly had in mind. 
However, as the debate developed over three dramatic days, 
the objection to a general censure without specific charges 
was met by amendments proposed by Senators Fulbright 
and Morse. The Democratic Mr Fulbright argued that his 
amendments needed no reference to committee since they 
contained nothing that could not be found either in reports 
from the previous committees which have struggled with 
various aspects of McCarthyism or in the official records of 
the Senate itself. 


- 


* 


vs 


Such arguments were in the end of no avail against 
Senator George, the patriarch of the conservative Democrats 
and a veteran of the last censure debates in 1929, and 
Senator McClellan, the leader of the Democrats on Mr 
McCarthy’s permanent investigating sub-committee, which 
also investigated Mr McCarthy himself. Both favoured 
submission of the Flanders resolution and the amendments 
to it to a new bipartisan select committee as proposed by the 
Republican majority leader, Senator Knowland. There can 
be no guarantee that the Senate will in fact act on the com- 
mittee’s report, even if it comes before adjournment, but 
the debates showed that Senators were very sensitive to the 
charge that they dare not face the issue squarely. 

One of the problems before Mr McCarthy’s opponents 
during the next few weeks is how to make the fear of failing 
to deal with McCarthyism equal to the fear of dealing with 
it. Perhaps if the Wisconsin Senator treats this new com- 
mittee as he has all other attempts to study his record, he 
will at last convince a majority of Senators that he is 
beyond redemption or appeasement. His intervention 
towards the close of the debate, when he attacked his 
accusers as “consummate liars,” bullied them by implying 
that they would not dare testify against him under oath 
before the new committee, threatened Senator Fulbright 
with a libel suit and referred to him as “ halfbright,” indi- 
cates that Mr McCarthy plans no change in the strategy 
that Mr Morse describes as “ political thuggery.” But most 
Senators have been very patient with this sort of thing so far, 
and there are distressingly few signs that their patience is 
near its end today. 
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Advice of the Senate 


Ce is rapidly clearing its few remain; 


hurdles, in a determination not to be kept in WV’ binant 
—and away from the hustings—beyond next week will 
have dispersed, in all probability, before it {rows the 
decision of the French Parliament about the European 
Defence Treaty, to which the restoration of Germay 
sovereignty and the Germans’ right to rearm are ticd. The 
Senate felt, however, no enthusiasm for the Admi» \stration’s 
scheme to call a special session in the autumn io ratify , 
new arrangement, should that be necessary. And it was not 
convinced that, if the Treaty is not ratified, Mr Dulles’s 
plan for securing French consent to a limited restoration 
of German sovereignty was realistic, for this would not 
carry with it the right to rearm. 

For these reasons the Senate, usually so jealous of the 
executive, has, in effect, offered advice and consent in 
advance ; it has unanimously passed a resolution urging the 
President, if necessary, to take such steps as he sees fit to 
restore Germany’s sovereignty and enable it to contribute 
to the military security of western Europe. This is expected 
to be accomplished by the simple exercise of the President’s 
right—and that of the Prime Minister—to enise a 
sovereign power which would imply the righ rearm. 


One more broad hint is thus dropped to the Fr: 
Congress which would prefer to see the rearn 
Germany carried on inside the European De! 
munity, but is becoming increasingly fearful thai 1! 
in- restoring Germany sovereignty may drive the 
into the Russians’ arms. 

Debate on the foreign aid Bill was interrupted to pass 
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iment of 
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the German resolution. The Bill itself contains another 
expression of senatorial opinion which, however, shows that 
Senators have taken the advice of the Administration. It 
conveys the unanimous opposition of the Senate to the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations, and 
carries a request that, should this take place, the Administra- 
tion should submit a report to Congress on the implications 
for American policy. This 90 to o stand is all that remains 
of Senator Knowland’s original demand that the United 
States should walk out of the United Nations if Communist 
China walked in. And at his press conference the President 
hinted that he agreed with the American Assembly, a private 
organisation with many influential members, that future 
developments might make undue rigidity on this score 
undesirable. 


A Nudge. in Time 


HE Secretary of Commerce, Mr Weeks, maini1ins that 

the policy of speeding up government pro irement, 
announced last week, was decided upon when the K«orcan wal 
ended, in order to fill the economic gap left by (>: decline 


in defence spending. It is, however, fortunate, ‘> S4y the 
least, that this “ relatively substantial nudge” 1s being 


given to prosperity just in time to save the Republicans 
from being charged during the election camp2isn with 
neglect of the country’s economic difficulties. T/: nudge 
will give a little extra boost to the economic indicators # 
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begin their autumn climb and may shake them out of 
depressingly dead level that they have followed in 
1t months. 
.e nudge is being applied, or will be applied when 
-ess has finished supplying the necessary funds, just 
it is most needed, to America’s most concentrated 
sed areas, the shipbuilding and textile industries. 
Navy and the Maritime Administration have already 
ed their shipbuilding expenditures for next year and 
\rmy has conveniently decided that it is time to 
| $60 million on new green uniforms. It has also 
placing contracts for tanks and combat vehicles, 
v the Air Force has announced that it will soon buy 
t worth $1 billion ; both the automobile and the 
on industries have been feeling the lack of government 
purchases. The Department of Commerce is allocating 
for new highways to state authorities six months 
than is usual and federal aid is also being given to 
ts; together these two nudges should ensure that 
uction activity continues to support the national 
economy as buoyantly as ever. 
this proves that Republican economic policy is 
flexible and that the Administration is ready to counteract 
diate recessive tendencies. But it does not provide 
iny concrete evidence that the Administration is ready to 
encourage long-term. economic growth actively. Mr 
Weeks’s nudges do not involve any increase in total govern- 
nent expenditure, only an acceleration, while there is a 
growing feeling, expressed recently not only by the new 
left-wing Conference on Economic Progress, headed by Mr 
Leon Keyserling, but also by the respected National Plan- 
iing Association, that a steady increase in government 
spending is essential if the ever-expanding labour force is 
to be fully employed. 


Reinforcing the Reserves 


+ HE main interest of the latest official scheme for 
replacing the Selective Service Act, which expires 

' June, lies not in the proposals for conscription—Con- 
‘ is apparently to be asked to continue the present two 
of compulsory military service—but in the proposals 
trengthening the reserves. At present men, whether 
onscripts or volunteers, are supposed, on leaving the active 
to join the reserves for long enough to make up a 

t eight years of service, but this law has never been 

ely applied, and the present state of the reserves is 

said to be “a scandal.” Under the new plan men would 
mpelled to do their reserve, as well as their active, 


n-ne 


discussing the scheme, Mr Hannah, the retiring 
nt Secretary of Defence, revealed that the Defence 
utment now expected to have a total of 3,047,000 
u the regular forces in mid-1955. This figure, to be 
uned indefinitely, is 232,000 more than was estimated 
is! year, although rather less than the number serving at 
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(; it reflects upward adjustments following the 
ctcrioration -in the Far Eastern military situation. In 
add.ion the new reserve proposals would provide another 
= 594 men, organised and ready to be called up imme- 


atc'y, over half of them for the Army, should a national 


emergency arise, 
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To call up the National Guard, which at present consti- 
tutes the bulk of the Army reserves, would now take at 
least a year, according to Mr Hannah. The Guard is now 
composed of state units controlled by State Governors and 
the plan is apparently to give it full responsibility for 
training Army and Air Force reserves and in the process to 
bring it under federal control. But'the “ States’ righters ”’ in 
Congress will certainly have a great deal to say against 
this, just as the economisers will have a great deal to say 
against the estimated cost of the consolidated programme ; 
it is put at $1.5 billion a year, about twice the current 
expenditure on the existing programmes administered 
separately by the various services. 

In an attempt to recommend to Congress a scheme 
closely resembling the “ universal military training ” which 
has so often been rejected, Mr Hannah claimed that it 
was “geared to the day of active war with the Soviet 
Union.” This belligerency went too far for his superior, 
Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, who toned it down 
to a plan for “a strong deterrent force ” available in case 
of attack. But Mr Wilson backed up Mr Hannah’s insist- 
ence that the scheme had been accepted, in its broad 
outlines at least, at the highest levels of the Administration, 
although the White House, thinking more of political 
prejudices than of military necessities, is still insisting on 
the tentative nature of the plan, and will presumably 
continue to do so until the election is safely over. 


Sinking Shipyards 


HE problem of keeping the shipbuilding industry afloat 

is an awkward one for an Administration which 
believes in economy and the least possible government inter- 
vention in private business. On the one hand, the retention 
of a core of shipyard workers is a vital defence consideration ; 
as the chart shows, if no new orders for merchant ships were 
forthcoming, only three would remain to be completed next 
year ; employment would drop to just over a thousand, com- 
pared with the 36,000 which the Department of Commerce 
believes is needed as a possible mobilisation base. No new 
orders have been received since November, 1952. On the 
other hand, Congress is if anything more grudging than the 
Administration in sending new money down the ship ways, 
and demand from the private shipping lines is certain to be 
at a low ebb for another six years at least. 

This is because the bulk of the present merchant marine 

was built during the war years ; even the lines which, as a 
condition of government subsidies, must replace their ships 
when they are twenty years old, will not be in the market for 
new ships until 1961 or later. Unless there is a sharp 
upturn in the American share of international trade, shipping 
companies will be anxious to hang on to their existing 
vessels instead of buying costly new ones. In the view of 
the Department of Commerce, which was asked to survey 
the problem when aid to shipbuilding was suspended last 
year, some 60 merchant ships should be built each year to 
maintain employment in the yards and avoid the simul- 
taneous obsolescence of four out of five American merchant 
ships in ten years’ time. But none of the inducements which 
the department is prepared to sponsor, in the way of guaran- 
tees of shipbuilding loans, or more advantageous tax and 
trade-in arrangements, seem likely to pursuade the shipping 
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companies, who are having trouble in keeping their own 
heads above water, to come to the aid of the yards. 

The House, by passing a Bill authorising the Secretary 
of Commerce to guarantee mortgages on new vessels up to 
go and, in some cases, 100 per cent of their cost, showed 
that it does not wholly despair of stimulating private 
demand. But the hopes for survival of the private ship- 
building yards will depend in the immediate future on 
federal aid: on the $82.6 million for construction sub- 


SHIPBUILDING IN U.S. SHIPYARDS, 
Number of ships 1946— 1956 
(1000 Gross Tons and Over) 


TOTAL uw AND FOREIGN 
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Source: US Dept. of Commerce, Maritime Administration. 


sidies on new liners and various other minor programmes 
wrung out of a grudging House by Administration pressure ; 
on the building of five high-speed tankers for the Navy and 
of fifteen others for private owners who are promised 
government chartering, and on the Navy’s own building 
programme, which is being distributed so as to keep the 
largest number of yards afloat. 


A Penny for Your Uranium 


New York. 


HE uranium boom on the Colorado Plateau, the 130,000 

desolate square miles around the junction of the states 
of Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, which in 
1952 turned dusty little Mormon towns overnight into 
thriving mining camps, brought with it not only a rush of 
independent prospectors with Geiger counters, but also a 
rush of independent speculators in penny (one cent) shares 
in uranium prospects. In Salt Lake City these shares are 
being dealt in at a rate which has sometimes exceeded 7 
million shares a day, twice the volume, although not the 
value, of a busy day’s trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The great bulk of these penny stocks, many of which 
have risen to 20 or 30 cents or even higher, are not listed 
but are traded over the counter to speculators and investors 
who as often as not know little or nothing about the com- 
pany or the broker concerned, which is sometimes just as 
well for both of them. Even where the shares are related 
to a promising property, the title may be dubious and large 
sums are still being raised on the strength of little more 
than a parcel of barren: land on the Plateau, and spent, 
not on the development of proven reserves, but merely on 
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prospecting and drilling in the hope of finding uranium 
ore. If ore is found, the promoters’ pickings are swee 
as in one extreme case where two million shares. bought 
by insiders for a cent a share, were subsequently offered 
to the public at $1.25 a share, bid up to $2.60, and final} 
settled at about $1.75. y 


* 


The Utah Securities Commission has challenged a few 
of the more dubious promotions, and shares issued or traded 
in more than one state are subject to registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, which has already 
voiced its concern at the flood of new uranium stock offer- 
ings. It has now set up a branch office in Salt Lake City 
and can be expected to raise more frequent objections to’ 
these offerings in future. A detailed description of 
company’s operations is required for registration but, while 
the Atomic Energy Commission forbids the disclosure of 
information on large-scale uranium operations, security 
requirements, often used as an excuse, do not in fact justify 
small companies in keeping the public in the dark 

The uranium boom, in speculating as in prospecting, js 
based upon the market and prices guaranteed for uranium 
ore until 1962 by the AEC. Over 500 mines are now 
producing on the Plateau ; most of them are “ man and a 
boy ” operations, but there are a dozen or so with reserves 
of over 100,000 tons of ore, and output is reported to be 
doubling every eighteen months. This government subsi- 
dised uranium fever has been caught by the large mining 
companies, which can afford large-scale and systematic 
exploration and development and have the diversified 
interests that the prudent investor in uranium development 
should take into account. For techniques, both of atomic 
weapon and nuclear power production, are changing too 
rapidly for anyone to be able to predict whether the demand 
for uranium will be as great as the supply once the AEC’s 
guarantees expire. Meanwhile there is little doubt that 
many of the upstart uranium companies will never declare 
a dividend—or even find uranium. 


New York’s New Governor 


LTHOUGH the nominating conventions are still six 
weeks off, the political air in New York already has a 
nip of autumn keenness, at least on the Democratic side. 
The Republicans are still waiting for Mr Dewey to make 
up his mind about a fourth term as Governor. He has been 
letting it be known for months that he is cured of presi- 
dential ambitions and only anxious to retire to build up his 
own law practice, but so far he has made no public renul- 
ciation. The Republican strategists are naturally most 
unwilling to let Mr Dewey go. The Governorship of New 
York, besides being a favourite stepping stone to the Prest- 
dency which they would be reluctant to see go to a Demo- 
crat, controls great political resources which Mr Dewey 
used to secure President Eisenhower the Republican nomr 
nation in 19§2. 

But the successor whom Mr Dewey favours, Senator Ives, 
though less experienced, belongs to the liberal wing of the 
party artd is also a proved vote-getter ; he ran 2 million 
votes ahead of the President in New York in 1952. It may 
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well be that Mr Dewey is holding up his own abdication 
in order to discourage other candidates and keep the field 
clear for the only other Republican he believes can win 
this autumn. 

Senator Ives’s liberal record would be an asset, for it is 

.; that the Democratic candidate will be of the New Deal 
nersuasion. This is because the Democrats, to win, must 
roll up a big majority in New York City to cancel out the 
Republican lead in the rural areas and to do this they must 
secure the support of the Liberal party, the third group in 
New York politics. All the three candidates now in the 
running are Fair Dealers: Mr Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr, 
who was first in the field ; Mr Averell Harriman, who has 

t announced that he is availabie ; and Mr Wagner, the 
Mavor of New York City, who has done no more than 
refrain from saying he would refuse to be drafted, but who 
is given an excellent chance. Mr Roosevelt has the magic 
of his father’s name as well as great personal political charm ; 
ind he has already efficiently rounded-up 317 up-state dele- 
sates of the 510 needed to secure the nomination. But it 
is not only Mr Dewey, who has an understandable distaste 
for any Roosevelt, who feels that the son of the great 
President has yet to prove that he has earned the right to 
sovern the most important state in the Union. The Demo- 
cratic leaders in New York City, who really choose the 
candidate, are waiting for the results of a post-card poll 
f Democratic voters before they decide to climb on the 
band-wagon which Mr Roosevelt is parading so invitingly 
before them. 


Ultra or Only Very High ? 


ECENT hearings before a Senate subcommittee have 
drawn attention to a vicious circle which is circumscrib- 

ing television broadcasting. When the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission resumed the licensing of television stations 
two years ago, after clearing up its initial confusions, it 
allocated to television twelve channels, with room for 617 
stations, in the very high frequency (VHF) waveband and 
seventy channels, with room for 1,436 stations, in the ultra 
high frequency (UHF) band. But the hundred odd stations 
which had been licensed before the FCC’s “ freeze,” and 
which had become well-established during it, were all in the 
VHF range. As a result, manufacturers were only making 
VHF sets; an adapter costing about $30 was needed to 
enable such sets to receive UHF telecasts. In addition to 
this, UHF reception is not very reliable and the area it 
covers is smaller. It is not therefore surprising that the 
first overwhelming demand was for the new VHF channels. 
This, however, led to long delays in the granting of VHF 
licences, and competitors decided that the prospect of getting 
on the air quickly made the ultra high channels attractive. 
But once on the air, they found in many cases that they had 
no audience worth mentioning, since UHF receivers were 
hot being bought ; less than oné-tenth of the 30 million 
television sets in use today are equipped to receive ultra high 
frequency signals. Since they could not guarantee an 
audience, the UHF stations did not appeal to the advertisers 
who provide the good programmes which in their turn would 
make UHF adapters worth buying. In particular the UHF 
Stations had difficulty in affiliating with either of the two 
national networks, the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
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the National Broadcasting Company, which distribute the 
most popular programmes all across the country. These 
networks, which accept only one affiliate each in any one 
place, naturally preferred very high frequency stations, 
which could promise both an audience and good reception. 


Now that VHF stations are becoming established in ail 
the large centres, the UHF stations are having increasing 
difficulty in keeping their antennae above the air waves ; of 
the 130-odd stations which have been set up nearly half 
have closed down again. The survivors are appealing to 
Congress for help, asking for at least the removal of the 
excise tax on UHF sets, and at most another freeze, on VHF 
Stations only, until UHF telecasting is equally firmly estab- 
lished. The ultra high frequency advocates have enlisted the 
god of free competition on their side, arguing that the present 
system is strengthening the already powerful duopoly of 
CBS and NBC in the television field and leaving televiewers 
with little or no choice of programme, 


Air Conditioned America 


New York. 


N the most comfortable country in the world, a new form 

of luxury is rapidly becoming a necessity. Air condition- 
ing, which before the war supplied a $200 million market 
largely confined to factories and commercial buildings, had 
by 1953 become an industry with a total sales volume of 
$1.7 billion, nearly 25 per cent of which was for residential 
use. The ugly rump of a “ packaged ” air cooler protruding 
from a window sill of a block of middle class flats has become 
a social symbol as significant as a television aerial. One 
result is that the peak of electricity consumption no longer 
comes in January, but in July, when the air conditioners are 
switched on. Another is the creation of a market for warm 
clothes for air-conditioned occasions ; experience has taught 
some temperance in the lowering of temperatures, but 
restaurants and cinemas are still sometimes too cool for the ~ 
light clothing suitable for the sweltering out of doors. 

There are basically five distinct types of air conditioning: 
the small, under two horsepower, room cooler—the window 
box—which sells for $200 to $400 and air conditions a 
single room ; the larger commercial one, looking rather like 
a giant refrigerator, of two to fifteen horsepower, which is 
used in shops, restaurants, and small hotels and office build- 
ings; the year-round residential central air conditioning 
system which cools a private house in summer and warms 
it in winter ; the large tailor-made central installations for 
factories, large-office buildings and department stores ; and 
finally the specialised heavy duty types of air conditioning 
for motor cars, railway coaches, and aircraft. 

Last year over a million room air conditioners were made. 
Since there are nearly 44 million American homes wired 
for electricity, and another 8 million flats, this market is 
clearly far from saturated. With many more firms in the 
market, all engaging in intensive promotional campaigns, 
sales of room air conditioners are expected to reach 1.§ 
million units a year within the next five years. Thereafter, 
its missionary work completed, the room cooler is expected 
to give way to the more comprehensive year-round central 
air conditioning systems, regarded by all manufacturers as 
the key to the. greatest potential residential demand. Last 
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to be analysed, more ledgers to be posted. In the offices of the 
famous brewers it was a case of “‘time, gentlemen, please.” 





Father William wanted them “cleared”’ fast 


CHEERFUL SYMBOL of the great 
brewers, William Younger & Co. Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Father William had a 
problem. The country was drinking far 
more bottled beers. Orders from Cus- 
tomers and from their own houses 
poured in for the fifteen different lines 
of bottled ales and stouts they brew. 
With so many invoices to deal with, 
each with several lines to be posted and 
analysed, over and above the normal 
volume of Bulk Ale sales, the of .ce de- 
partments were hard pressed to produce 
the up-to-the-minute sales figures the 
company needed. 

Younger’s asked Burroughs for sug- 
gestions, and after considering various 
other methods of handling this detailed 
analysis, they decided to install Bur- 
roughs Electric Duplex Calculators for 
the “analysis of ales and stouts” 
operation. 

Then, seeking to speed their already 
mechanized Sales Ledger posting, they 
went to Burroughs again, and installed 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN Bu rroughs | 


Burroughs High Speed Accounting 
Machines for that work also. 

Result: Invoice checking, extension and 
analysis with the Burroughs Calculators 
now goes so smoothly that Younger’s 





a 


Seen demonstrating a Burroughs Duplex Calcu- 
lator in the offices of William Younger & Co. 
Ltd. is Burroughs representative Mr. M. Jolly. 
This fast, two-answer-dials calculator is one of 
the machines that helped to solve the Case of 
the 15 Bottlenecks. 


management can rely on comprehen- 
Sive sales-figures in plenty of time to 
relate production to public demand. 
They find, too, that flexible Burroughs 
Accounting Machines can cope with a 
greatly increased volume of daily post- 
ing to “Bulk” Ledger or “Bottled” 
Ledger. Father William is a happy man! 
What about you? If your business could 
benefit from faster, accurate figuring, 
call in Burroughs. They can offer advice 
on all the latest systems, for Bur: coughs 
market the world’s broadest linc of 
modern record-keeping machines: Ad- 
ding, Calculating, Accounting, !\|ling 
and Statistical Machines, and \!:cro- 


filming Equipment. Remember. once 


you have any Burroughs meine, 
Burroughs Service guarantees i\s cili- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon !\0use, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, V.!. 
Sales and Service Offices in principal 
cities round the world. 
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at present that for the large expensive 
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car only some §0,000 of -these systems were installed, 
hur new houses, the best market for air conditioning since 
-allation costs are lower if the system is built with the 
wise, are still going up at the rate of over a million a 
‘1. Furthermore, of 25 million homes in the United 
ies already equipped with central heating, over 13 
nillion can easily be converted to central air conditioning, 
using the air ducts already in place. 


One important reason for the slow start of the central 
.idential systems has been the relatively high initial cost 
of the equipment and its installation. This may well 
, nount to nearly 10 per cent of the cost of a $20,000 house. 
lor this reason sales of these units have so far been largely 
-oncentrated in houses which cost at least $25,000 to build. 
Bur already, by planning in conjunction with the builders 
; mass-produced pre-fabricated houses, the major air con- 
jiiioning manufacturers claim that. central systems can be 
feasibly installed. in houses built to sell for less than 
$10,000—partly because of the elimination of ventilation 
requirements, which air conditioning makes possible. 
Another problem is the relatively high operating cost of a 
tral air conditioning system, especially the cost of water, 
which is used in large quantities in most systems for cool- 
ing the condenser. 


But in spite of the cost, it is confidently predicted that 
mers will démand a central air conditioning system just 
they now demand central heating. Within five years at 
half of all. new ‘houses built will have these 

ns and thé new house without air conditioning 
rapidly become. unsaleable.. By 1963, if . these 

; are fulfilled, a> million residential air conditioning 

a year, worth $1.5 billion or more, may be sold, in 
on. to room coolers. But although these residential 

, are expected to run a very close second, the biggest 
nditioning market of all will ptobably remain, as 
“ tailor-made ” 
central installations for factories, offices and other com- 
mercial buildings. 


* 


In many industries, such as textiles, tobacco and printing, 
temperature and humidity control and the elimination of 
dust are essential, and air conditioning is already a common- 
place. But the range of applications is widening rapidly, as 
the health and comfort of the worker receive greater atten- 
tion in the search for high productivity. Virtually all major 
office buildings constructed since the war have complete air 
conditioning, but the market is by no means confined to 
new building. It is now possible, at_a cost which is high 
but not prohibitive, to instal central systems in existing 
buildings. Property experts say that once the amount of 
air conditioned office space in any city reaches about 15 per 
cent of the total, as it has in New York’s business district, 
the owners of the remaining buildings will be forced to 
instal air conditioning in order to maintain their rents and 
keep their tenants. 

Secause of its rapid and seemingly inexorable growth the 
market for air conditioning has been called “ recession- 


proot.” But even if this is so—a matter for debate—it is 
by no means weather proof. This year is a case in point. 
Mai nufacturers, who started the year with some 150,000 

roo coolers in their own and dealers’ stocks (owing chiefly 


‘o Jifficulties in matching last year’s production to the 
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highly seasonal demand), expected 1954 to be another 
record breaking year and boosted their production schedules 


~ accordingly. 


But in May and June sales anil With many more 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers in air conditioners 
in the market this year, heavy discounting and other forms 
of price cutting became widespread. The long-awaited 
heatwave arrived at last, and sales of air conditioners kept 
pace with the thermometer, but the relief may have arrived 
too late in the season to compensate fully for the disap- 
pointingly slow sales in the earlier months. 


This extreme dependence of room air conditioner sales 
on the weather is not paralleled, either in the residential 
central air conditioning market, or in the large commercial 
and industrial installations. For the controlling factor here, 
at least in the case of installations in new buildings, is the 
pace of new housing starts and new construction, both of 
which have been surprisingly well maintained this year, in 
spite of the decline in industrial production. But if the 
business readjustment had been accelerated by a decline 
in construction—instead of offset by an increase—the sales 
of the entire air conditioning industry over the year might 
have been found to be less recession-proof than is com- 
monly supposed. Nevertheless, the secular growth of the 
air conditioning industry is not in question. Americans 
born in 1960 will go from womb to tomb in an air condi- 
tioned room. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A plea from the President has induced the House and 
Senate conferees on the foreign aid authorisation Bill to 
restore half the cut made by the Senate which, contrary 
to custom, has this year been in a more niggardly mood 
than the House of Representatives. The authorisation for 
the current fiscal year now stands at $3,055 million, nearly 
$400 million less than the President first requested. As 
The Economist goes to press, the conference Bill has still 
to be approved and the Senate has still to appropriate 
funds ; the House has already appropriated only $2,896 
million in new money for this year. 


* 


In the rush to adjourn, neither House nor Senate is in 
any mood to reject the compromises reached by their 
conferees on the important bills which have been passed in 
different forms by the two chambers. There was argument 
over the final versions of both the Tax and the Housing 
Bills, over the tax reliefs on dividend income in the one, 
and over the public housing provisions, or rather over their 
virtual absence, in the other, but both have now been sent 
to the President in a form that he is prepared to accept even 
though he has not got all he asked for. 


* 


In spite of the Federal Trade Commission’s report that 
speculation, restrictions and irregularities m the coffee 
market, rather than an actual shortage of coffee, caused the 
sharp price rises last winter, it is unlikely that Congress will 
find time this session to impose federal regulations on coffee 
trading on the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 
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Royal Tour of the Canadian North 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Duke of Edinburgh’s tour of Canada not only sets 
a new pattern in royal journeys ; it also draws fresh 
attention to the problems and the possibilities of that vast 
area known vaguely as the Canadian North. The greater 
part of the Duke’s 8,000 miles of flying actually takes him 


over a rather uniform kind of country. Most of the way he. 


is following the huge V of the Canadian Shield which 
stretches up both sides of Hudson Bay with its angle just 
touching the St. Lawrence River south of Ottawa. The 
Canadian Shield presents from the air a characteristic 
panorama of bare, eroded rock interspersed with swamps 
(muskeg). In some areas it is heavily wooded, but not with 
big trees. In the Northwest Territories, between Port 
Radium, Yellowknife and Churchill, the Duke will be getting 
near the tree-line which marks the edge of the true barren- 
lands ; and there he will see 
nothing but scruffy and 


occasional tree growth. But 2 Fis 
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formation most favourable to 
mineral deposits ; and new 
mining holds the immediate 
key to northern develop- 
ment. 

At the two ends of Canada 
the Duke of Edinburgh will 
visit the latest and most im- 
portant of the new develop- 
ments in the Canadian 
North. In northern British 
Columbia he is visiting the 
Kitimat-Kemano aluminium 
plant of the Aluminium Company of Canada ;-and at the 
end of his trip he will see the iron-ore pits and new railway 
and loading facilities in New Quebec, from which the first 
ore shipment has just been dispatched. Both these develop- 
ments have cost hundreds of millions of private capital: to 
construct. Everything is expensive in the North. All man’s 
requirements from razor blades to bulldozers have to be 
brought in. In New Quebec and Labrador the railway to the 
ore deposits was virtually built by air ; air strips were estab- 
lished along its length, through which a private fleet of air- 
craft poured in the men and equipment needed for the 
ground work. In the aluminium development in British 
Columbia, the power line from Kemano to Kitimat could 
be built only by a fleet of helicopters. 

Once having got into the north an important factor in 
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deciding for or against development is the cost of transporta- 
tion out again. Kitimat is only possible because bauxite 
ore or alumina can be brought in by cheap ocean steamers 
and the aluminium ingot can be shipped out the same way, 
The Quebec-Labrador iron-ore exploitation is possible only 
because cheap water transportation is available from the 
terminus of the new railway at Seven Islands; and 
it has always been a condition of this development 
that production cannot reach anything like full capacity 
until the St. Lawrence Seaway provides an adequate 
through water route to the inland steel empire with its 
ports on Lake Erie. 

Economic transportation always and everywhere depends 
on the markets to be served. The Quebec-Labrador ore is 
assured of continuing and growing markets in the 
American steel _ industry, 
which is a partner in the de- 
velopment. The full devel- 
opment of the Kitimat 
aluminium plant remains less 
certain, and the full potential 
of which ‘it is capable will 
not be reached until it 1s 
known whether the United 
States will limit the rela- 
tively high-cost expansion of 
its own industry in favour of 
cheaper Canadian supplies. 

The course of the world’s 
metal market is,, therefore, 
probably the greatest single 
determinant of the pace of 
development in the Canadian 
North. At the northern end of the Labrador Trough, for 
example, just a few hundred miles north of the present iron- 
ore workings, promising metal finds are being examined ; 
and they could be shipped out from Ungava Bay, to the 
south of Hudson Strait. On the south shore of Great Slave 
Lake, just across from the gold-mining town of Yellowknife 
which the Duke will visit, are deposits of lead and zinc ores 
now believed to be so large and so easily mined that it is 
probably only a matter of time before it is worthwhile to 
build a railway in order to bring them out. But in the 
present state of the market for lead and zinc, who would 
dream of trying to tap such remote supplies ? 

Many people have been unwilling to think that the future 
of the North must depend mainly on activities as local and 
as temporary (on a long view) as mines. But over the greatest 
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sart of this territory agriculture is not feasible. At Fort 
Simpson, where the Liard River joins the Mackenzie River, 
-he Duke of Edinburgh will see what is probably the best 
.cricultural land in the Northwest Territories. Here the soil 
. reasonably good and the long hours of daylight tend to 
make up for the very short season. Some crops produce 
sundantly because of very quick growth. Wherever such 
-onditions allow even a limited scale of market gardening, 
- can be a great boon to a northern community. But 
ere is no basis for land settlement. In the near future 
it is the search for minerals which offers the major hope 
‘ settlement, and that on a limited, local scale. 
[he attempt to improve the status of the indigenous 
opulation is now beginning. At Coppermine, a tiny 
-ettlement on the shores of Coronation Gulf, the Duke of 
Edinburgh will visit an Eskimo home. Leading local 
residents, including Eskimos, will be presented to him, and 
he will see-an exhibition of Eskimo handicrafts at the little 
ernment school. Until lately the education of Eskimos 


The Canadian North 


The mainland of Canada north of the 6oth Parallel 
| and the Arctic Islands is comprised of the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon, for which the Federal 
Government is responsible. The Yukon Territory in 
the extreme north-west, bordering Alaska, consists of 
207,000 square miles ; and the Northwest Territories 
of 1,305,000 square miles. The population (1951 
census) was 9,000 in the Yukon, of whom 1,500 were 
Indians ; and 16,000 in the NWT, which included 
3,800 Indians and 6,800 Eskimo. The Eskimo popula- 
tion is now believed to be nearly 9,000. 

Mineral output from the NWT and the Yukon last 
year amounted to about $25 million ; this was 25 per 
cent higher than in 19§2 and 7oo per cent higher than 
in 1946. The fur crop was worth more than $1 
million ; and the Great Slave Lake fishery is valued 
at more than $2 million annually. 

Yukon has a fully elected Legislative Council ; the 
Northwest Territories Council has four elected and 
four appointed members. The Commissioner of both 
territories is an official appointed by the Federal 
Government, which bears most of the costs of 
administration, and retains responsibility for it. 


has been largely in the hands of the missions (chiefly 
Anglican and Roman Catholic) who have operated with 
government assistance. Now the Government is taking a 
rather more~ positive part. Gradually, and as local con- 
ditions permit, attempts are being made to improve the 
education of the Eskimo, particularly on the technical side, 
and to find more satisfactory and permanent pursuits for 
those who are now finding hunting and trapping increas- 
ingly unsatisfactory. In northern Ungava, for example, 
consideration is being given to the possibility of establish- 
ing farms—with yaks to replace the diminishing caribou, 
possibly with eider-duck, on the pattern of Iceland’s 
successful industry. 

The new concern of both Canada and the United States 
with the defence of the transarctic bomber routes is tending 
to force the pace throughout the North. At present the 
early warning network is being extended one stage further 
north, with the adoption of the Canadian device known 
as the McGill Fence. When that is finished there will 
certainly be pressure for a further step outwards towards 
the Arctic Coast. But it is still by no means certain that 
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a string of northern bases -nust follow the radar networks. 
The protection of emptiness—what Mr Pearson once called 
the “ scorched ice ” policy—stili has influential supporters. 
It is however not defence but weather that has taken white 
settlement furthest north. 


To Alert and Eureka 


The four joint weather stations—and that is all they 
are—established by Canada and the United States in the 
Arctic Islands are served principally from Resolute Bay 
on Cornwallis Island, which is the central station and the 
most accessible. The Royal Canadian Air Force keeps a 
detachment there to maintain the airfield and look after 
incoming aircraft. Once a year a convoy of ships goes in 
with heavy supplies. Until this year the annual sea supply 
mission was conducted by the United States because Canada 
did not have enough ships. This year Canada is carrying 
it out for the first time. With two new icebreakers—one 
of them, the d’Iberville, which attended the Coronation 
Review at Spithead last year—two chartered merchant ships 
are now heading north. One of them is a tanker; the 
other carries heavy dry cargo for the weather stations and 
other northern posts. From Resolute the d’Iberville will 
go on alone to try to reach Eureka, another of the weather 
stations. The most northerly of all, Alert, on the farthest 
tip of Ellesmere Island, will be supplied, if conditions 
permit, from the big American base at Thule in Greenland. 
The other two—Isachsen and Mould Bay—have to depend 
entirely on supplies delivered by air. 

There is disappointment in some quarters that the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s tour is not taking him into the far north 
of the islands. The supply convoy should be reaching 
Resolute just about the time he is in the Northwest 
Territories. It would have been pleasant if he could have 
welcomed it there, to set the crown on a new Canadian 
achievement. He would have visited the lands so recently 
named the Queen Elizabeth Islands, and he could have 
flown over Prince Charles Island, which was discovered 
only in recent years off the west coast of Baffinland. But 
as it is, the Duke will see far more of the Canadian North 
than most Canadians ever hope to see, and he will take 
in the newest and most dramatic projects which most clearly 
establish that the riches of the North are no myth. Untold 
quantities of minerals are waiting for the day when the 
world needs them badly enough to justify the new adven- 
turers going in to get them. 


Personalities in Tunis 


«““T"HE next step lies with the Tunisians.” What 

M. Mendés-France meant when he said this before 
he left Tunisia was that it is now up to the Bey and the 
Tunisian élite to form a cabinet capable of filling in, the 
blanks in the pattern he outlined. It will be that cabinet’s 
job to devise, with Frenchmen still at their elbow, projects 
for internal autonomy, including an elected assembly, and 
conventions whereby Frenchmen may continue to serve. and 
live in Tunisia with confidence and in security. Tunisian 
nationalists of all classes are responding to the challenge 
thanks to their relative unity of outlook. The Bey has 
charged a wealthy landowner named Tahar Ben Ammar 
with the task of forming a ministry, and the Néo-Destour 
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party has agreed to occupy four seats in it ; French officials 
are to retain the directorates of finance, public works, ediica- 
tion and posts till the agreements finally defining home rule 
are signed ; the cabinet will also contain five Tunisian 
moderates. From right to left, all see virtue in working 
with France now that certain inacceptable claims hitherto 
made by the French settlers are ruled out. 

The attitude of conservative circles was always known to 
be favourable to co-operation with France ; that of some of 
the firebrands who belong to the Néo-Destour was more 
open to question. But it was shown to-be much the same 
when M. Bourguiba, the party leader in exile, recommended 
calling off terrorism in response to M. Mendés-France’s 
gesture ; perhaps an even better testimony to it is to be 
found in two recent news items from Cairo. Even before 
the latest events, the Néo-Destour was the target of attack 
by Egypt’s Moslem Brotherhood for “sacrificing the 
ultimate aims of true nationalism by becoming a servant of 
imperialism.” And, only two days before M. Mendés- 
France took his decision, the mouthpiece of the Néo- 
Destourien office in Cairo, which has been manned by 
exiles and was a hotbed of discontent with Paris, told a 
French newspaper correspondent that though the party all 
but despaired of bringing France to terms by any means 
short of violence, it still favoured a future based on the 
intimate relationship laid down in the protectorate treaty 
signed in 1881. 


From Right to Left 


In a word, the gap between the dissident in exile, and the 
stately stay-at-home who fears the all-or-nothing doctrines 
of the Arab League extremist, is narrow despite the wide 
range of backgrounds from which they come. These run 
from comfortable palaces belonging to the Beylical circle 
on the right, to needy homes of trade union members on 
the left ; yet education has already gone some way towards 
bridging the gulf between them. The former have always 
found France an acceptable bulwark for their conservatism, 
yet even they have lately had glimpses of a stormier world ; 
the Bey’s eldest son, Prince Chadly, and even one of the 
princesses, are active supporters of the Néo-Destour. Next 
in the hierarchy come rich landed families such as that of 
the new Prime Minister ; yet he, though a man of 69 and a 
confirmed Francophile, enjoys the confidence of Néo- 
Destouriens, thanks to spirited passages with the French 
in the past and to the fact that younger generations of his 
family have close ties with the party. A third important 
class consists of practising professional men—doctors like 
Dr Materi, lawyers like M. Hedi Nouira—who provide 
within or on the fringe of the party the practical experience 
that could serve as the backbone of successful government 
in the early stages of home rule. Next come the firebrands 
of the Movement—men with more experience of exile than 
of work at home such as Habib Bourguiba himself and, in a 
younger generation, his lieutenant Mongi Slim, and Salah 
Ben Youssef, who was the mainspring of Tunisia’s appeal 
to the United Nations. Still farther to the left are the 
trade unionists, many of them self-made on a French and 
anti-Communist model, of whom the most remarkable was 
Ferhat Hached, murdered in unexplained circumstances in 
19§2. 

For a generation after the protectorate treaty, the relation- 
ship between France and Tunisia was a synonym for the 
relationship with the Bey, but as the years have gone by 
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these less exalted groups of opinion have counted fo; 


. : more 
and more. What remains to be seen is whether, once ui. 
nomy-is safely secured, some of them will hunger (5; the 


luxury of opposition and either advocate even more tepuoys 
links with France or else begin to condemn their Bey|ical 
system as outdated. Some of them refer to the current 
changes on offer only as a “first step.” Whether they fing 
full scope for their energies once that step is takes, of 
whether they one day aspire to out-shout the large mi. jority 
of educated Tunisians who see the advantages of th» link 
with France, depends as much upon the behaviour of the 
local French residents during this transition period as on 
any other factor. The overriding factor is, of course. that 
they do not topple M. Mendés-France before he has time 
to give effect to his plan. 


Changing Patterns of 
East-West Trade 


HE Economic Bulletin for Europe, issued last week by 


the Economic Commission for Europe, makes the 
most that can be made of the modest increase in east-west 
trade since mid-1953. It is as optimistic as its stern statis- 
tical conscience will permit about the future, but the main 


conclusions that emerge from the tables and wealth of 
factual material give only cold comfort to those who have 
pinned their hopes on an expansion of trade between East 
and West. In 1953 exports (fob) to-Eastern Europe by 
18 West European countries (including Britain) amounted 
to only $789 million and imports (cif) from Eastern Europe 
to only $918 million. Furthermore, about 20 per cent of 
the total trade between East and West was accounted for 
by the special case of Finland. Although, as the Bu/letin 


SHARE OF EASTERN EUROPE IN TOTAL 
EXPORTS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Percentages based on quantities, unless 
otherwise indicated, 





Commodity and its share 





Exporting in country’s 1952 | 1953 1o4f 
country | total exports* 

: — 
Denmark | Butter (15) | 5 1 ) 
Beef (7) 2 8 ) 
Netherlands | Butter (3) 5 34 ) 

Norway Fish (excluding canned)t (11) ll 15 

Iceland Fish (77) 6 26 40 
Greece Tobacco (43) 4 8 
Turkey Cotton (20) Bb | 0 9 


| 


SL LNT 

Sources: Commodity Trade Statistics, Statistical Papers, ‘ D, 
United Nations, and national trade statistics. 

* Figures in parentheses indicate the share of the commodit; he 
country’s total exports to all destinations in 1953. 

t Most recent data available: Denmark: January-15 /une; 
Netherlands: January-April; Norway: January-March; | and: 
January-April ; Greece and Turkey: January-February. 

¢ Calculated on the basis of export values. 


points out, the second half of 1953 was distinctly better 
than the first half, the yearly figures for 1953 were much 
the same as for 1952 (somewhat higher by volume, 4 little 
lower by value). It would seem premature to put mucit 
faith in the new “trend,” especially as the inform (09 
available shows another dip in the first quarter of 145 {. 
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On the basis of information contained in an impressive 
cay of bilateral trade agreements and on what the Bulletin 
ic “the moderate improvement of the climate for the 
«pansion of east-west trade,” the ECE secretariat has 
mated that trade in 1954 will be “ well above ” the 1953 
el and that exports from Eastern Europe might reasonably 
expected to be about a quarter higher (by volume) than 
953. As the Bulletin is the first to recognise, trade agree- 
ots are unreliable guides to the actual trade that will 
place and these estimates are probably as optimistic 
ny that can sensibly be made. 


Is it Accident or Design ? 


hree interesting sidelights on the changing character of 
‘-west trade emerge from the ECE material. First, of 
three largest traditional exports from Eastern Europe— 
_ grain and timber—the first two appear to be heading 
a fairly steady decline. Although substantial increases 
imber exports, shipments of petroleum from Rumania 
the Soviet Union, and the unusual Soviet gold ship- 
nts enabled the average’for last year to approximate to 
chat of the previous year, the prospect of large exports of 
| and grain remains dim. Secondly, the increase in trade 
the eastern side—indeed, the fluctuations in trade gener- 
y—have been almost exclusively concentrated on the 
USSR. As the Bulletin points out, “for the other East 
European countries, taken as a group, the picture is one of 
stagnation up to and including the first quarter of 1954.” Is 
s difference in development due to accident or design ? 
A third, and somewhat disturbing point, that can be 
gleaned from the factual material presented is the evidence 
{ the growing dependence of a number of the smaller West 
European countries on East European markets. Finland is 
the most dramatic example of a Western country which has 
become heavily dependent on trade with the East. Although 
the situation elsewhere is not comparable, patterns which 
will be worth watching seem to be emerging. As the 
table, which is taken from the Bulletin, shows, Eastern 
Europe is steadily becoming an attractive outlet for com- 
modities of particular domestic importance to individual 
Western countries. It is clearly desirable to open up new 
markets and expand old ones in Eastern Europe, but it 
ld be a mistake to think that in the Russian mind trade 

ver really divorced from political objectives. 


Australian Oil Boom 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY 


T HE new oil boom in Australia has been capitalised thus 
tar at more than £200 million by enthusiastic Australian 
‘tors, many of them complete strangers to the stock 
exchange, The boom is regarded by some observers, especi- 
ally those on the inside of the oil business, as the “ biggest 
(hing ’ in Australia since the coming of the merino sheep ; 
nd on this belief centre the hopes and fears of those 
y numerous Australian and less numerous overseas com- 
es which are financially committed for good or ill. 
‘s the rate of investment rises higher and higher, prudent 
> are beginning to point out that, at present prices, much 
of the possible future prosperity is already being paid for, 
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especially when looked at from the income return angle. 
For example, it has been pointed out that on the assumption 
that the market would require, say, a 10 per cent return 
from a producing oil stock, then a dividend of 230 per cent 
or 11s. 6d. a share, would have to be paid by Ampol Explora- 
tion Limited, the top oil company which made the historic 
first strike, in order to justify its recent closing price of 
£5 15s. This rate of dividend would involve an annual 
dividend commitment of £23 million, a high figure in rela- 
tion to Australia’s present oil imports of £70 million-odd 
a year. In other words, the present oil boom is strictly 
a speculator’s affair, some say, a speculator’s paradise. 

It is indeed a fact that any speculator who bought 1,000 
Ampol shares just a year ago, costing £375 (including £125 
in subsequent calls paid on a new issue) could have sold out 
on recent prices with a profit of £11,000. For the people 
who “work the big time,” in the American idiom, this, no 
doubt, is very small potatoes. But to the modest investor, 
the man whose income is no more than {£1,000 a year, it 
represents the full fruit of 11 years’ work, and what is more, 
it remains entirely tax free. This kind of thing explains the 
public rush in the Australian ‘oil boom, perhaps one of the 
most democratic operations ever seen in Australian financial 
history. 

The spirit of optimism that pervades the market seems 
perennial. Investors seem quite unconcerned, for example, 
that Ampol’s very extensive search area in Western Australia, 
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covering some 330,000 square miles (the area of France and 
Italy combined) must come up for renewal by the state 
government in October. What the financial effect of this 
reshuffle will be, with so many companies anxious for drill- 
ing rights in the Ampol area, is, at this stage, anybody’s 
guess. On the other hand, the Ampol group has submitted 
its drilling programme for next year to the state government 
and the Minister for Mines has reported that the programme 
“ would fully satisfy the requirements of his department.” 
This might mean that Ampol will be allowed to hold its 
present massive search area, which covers some of the most 
geologically promising country in the entire state. Mr W. G. 
Walkley, Ampol’s managing director, recently announced 
that his company would spend {2.7 million this year on 
drilling five exploratory and six developmental (producing) 
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wells. He also said that if progress matched his expecta- 
tions, the company should expect to spend £20 million in 
the region over the next two or three years. He was 
careful, however, to emphasise that this was a purely 
personal estimate. 


Prospects in New Guinea 


But if Australia does in fact possess rich oil resources, 
estimates to this tune, however personal, raise the question 
of whether the country could find within its own borders 
all the capital required for full-scale development. Nobody 
holds out hope that it could. Dr H. G. Raggart, Secretary 
of the Department of National Development and a 
geologist who is regarded as a key figure in pinpointing 
Australia’s present commercial oil-bearing region, recently 
declared that the “capital available in Australia would 
hardly be enough to find oil, let alone produce it.” He 
pointed out that although there were good oil prospects in 
Australian New Guinea, the companies prospecting there 
had already spent {£12 million without finding any oil, and 
he estimated the total expenditure on oil search in both 
Australia and New Guinea at between {20 and {2¢ 
million. But this sum seems modest indeed when com- 
pared with the £70 million-odd in foreign exchange, much 
of it scarce dollar exchange, that Australia spends annually 
on oil imports. 

As to the New Guinea field, there have been periodic oil 
and gas showings in the lower Vailala River which encour- 
aged exploration in Kariava, Upoia, Oroi and Hohoro 
areas. Drilling in these places, however, yielded no com- 
mercial results and a move was made to the present drilling 
site at Omati near the Turama River where at present two 
exploratory wells are in hand. The company (Oil Search 
Limited) has reported very minor impregnations of oil 
in various limestone strata. These signs were, however, 
evidently considered sufficient to suggest the presence of 
oil in commercial quantity and drilling continues. The 
market valuation on the prospective New Guinea field is 
£134 million. But here again a 10 per cent yield over 10 
years would call for a minimum net profit of {13.4 million 
a year. 


Where Speculators Thrive 


Dr Raggart believes that New Guinea possibly offers 
greater prospects of oil in commercial quantities than does 
Australia. His opinion is reinforced by the valuable oil- 
fields discovered by the Dutch in the Vogelkopf or Berau 
Peninsula in adjacent Dutch New Guinea. These fields 
have been in commercial operation for several years and 
are being steadily expanded. About seven holes have so 
far been drilled in Australian New Guinea to an average 
depth of 9,000 feet. There is, however, some comfort for 
the drillers in the knowledge that they can recoup explora- 
tion costs from income which remains tax free until the 
amount expended has been recovered. But first they must 
discover oil and bring the field into production. 

For those Australians who have not yet taken the plunge 
in oil investment, a fairly dazzling array of share offerings 
is presented by the mushrooming oil search companies. 
There are no fewer than 30 massive claims pegged out across 
the face of this southern continent, on which government 
oil search permits have been granted. Scarcely a month 
goes by without some new oil search enterprise being 
rumoured or actually floated off. The launching ceremonies, 
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represented by formal stock exchange listing at the “ ojj 
post,” produce a flurry of excitement reminiscent of those 
not-so-distant days when the first Australian explorers set 
out on their daring journeys into the immensity ang 
mystery of an unknown continent. Where the limits of 
that immensity extend to is no longer unknown. But where 
oil lies within it remains largely a mystery; and on that 
many speculators thrive. 


Indians Share the Land 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


PEACEFUL revolution is unfolding in India, 
Gandhian style; it is called Bhoodan. Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave, Gandhi’s favourite disciple, started a volun- 
tary gift of land movement on April 18, 1951, in the hope 
of defeating Communism in a land hungry countryside. The 
landless depend on their better-off neighbours for their 
livelihood. Nowhere are they in a majority, but their 
poverty is tinder to Communist propaganda ; they rarely 
earn enough to get a square meal a.day. Mr Bhave began 
his Bhoodan movement after a visit to the guerrilla-torn 
districts of Hyderabad where the army was meeting Com- 
munist terror with government heavy handedness. There, 
in some pockets where the Communists ruled, they had 
even distributed a few thousand acres of land to the land- 
less and they were killing many informers and landlords. 
The villages were too scared to co-operate with the govern- 
ment. Mr Bhave was so struck by the pent up hates and 
fears that he decided to fight the Communists with “ love.” 
He has announced formally that he will collect land gifts 
to the tune of §0 million acres—an area bigger than 
England and one-sixth of India’s cultivable land—for its 
60 million landless. The time limit he has set himself is 
the end of 1957. It was a proud target ; people smiled at 
this blue-eyed Gandhian optimism. But now, after little 
more than three years of campaigning, Mr Bhave has 
received so many acres that in a number of states legislation 
has had to be passed to expedite the transfer of land. So 
far he has collected over 3,400,000 acres from over 300,000 
donors ; and perhaps some 80,000 acres have already been 
distributed to 20,000 families. 


Daily Gifts to Mr Bhave 


This is how it is done. Mr Bhave goes to a village, always 
on foot, and tells the assembled peasants of the horrors of 
Communist methods. All men are brothers and land, like 
air, belongs to everyone according to his needs. He warns 
the landlords that the choice for them is between Bhoodan 
and revolution. He tells the landless that they must cast 
away hate and love their benefactors. Whether it is love 
or fear, it works. Every day Mr Bhave gets more land with 
less effort. At first he was getting a couple of acres 4 day ; 
two years ago 200 ; last year 1,000 ; two months ago 4,000 
and today he is getting as much as 3,500 acres a day. This 
Bhoodan land comes from small and large holders alike: 
some give 10,000 acres, others 1/soth of an acre, men 
who only have one acre give it all and Mr Bhave takes 
everything from everybody because of the “ moral pressure 
to give” that this creates. Many a rich man has taken the 
hint. The Raja of Ramgarh and the Maharajah of 
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Darbhanga between them have given 500,000 acres. The 
Maharajah of Darbhanga did not stop there ; he also gave 
‘he monetary compensation that the government of Bihar 
was going to pay him for resuming his estate and stipulated 
that the money should be used to help settle the landless 
by providing them with agricultural implements. 


The States Take a Hand 


The states of Madras and Andhra have also been giving 
jand on Bhoodan lines themselves. Andhra recently gave 
<90,000 acres to its four million landless and Madras has 

ist given 95,000 acres. The reason for the action of the 
Andhra government is political ; it has more Communists 
than any other Indian state. In an Assembly of 130 the Com- 
munists have 40 seats (as many as the Congress); there are 
'8 fellow travellers as well as 16 anti-Communist indepen- 
dent leftists. The Communists stand a fair chance of 
winning the next election unless something drastic is done 
to win over votes. Madras, too, has its Communists. 

Bhoodan procedure is simple. The donor signs or affixes 

; thumbmark-in the presence of two witnesses on a 
printed gift form in which the survey number of the land 
is entered. This form is a legal document and the land 
becomes automatically “ Bhoodan land.” After the land has 
been surveyed—which sometimes takes time and this delay 
explains the difference between the number of acres received 
ind distributed—the village itself decides which landless 
family needs land most, in a joint session between the 
villagers, the Bhoodan workers, and the Revenue Officer 
who has to enter the name of the new owner in the Record 
of Rights. If there is not enough land to go round lots are 
drawn and those left out have prior claim for the next dis- 
tribution. Bhoodan land is land in trust ; it can neither be 
sold nor rented, neither mortgaged nor left fallow. If the 
new owner makes bad use of it it is resumed in the pool of 
land for distribution, 


Single-Handed Mission 


Bhoodan is a striking example of the advantages of 
private enterprise. Mr Bhave, single handed, has done more 
than all the State governments to get land for the landless, 
and he has done it without red tape. But there are snags to 
Bhoodan. It reduces the size of holdings which in India 
are already too small—an average of three wet or five dry 
acres for a family of five. It also gives land to men with 
neither capital nor education. But these inconveniences are 
more than balanced by the benefit of political stability. 
Already at the 1951 census, 60 per cent of India’s rural 
population returned itself as landowning, even if Only of a 
quarter of a field. Now the percentage will be increased 
still further. In terms of production the effects of Bhoodan 
are not as unfortunate as one might fear, because the 
agricultural extension schemes and the community pro- 
jects will bring skill, seeds and credit to the villages ; and 
a man’s willingness to learn and toil is naturally greater 
if he has land of his own. 

Bhoodan, however, rests so far upon the frail shoulders 
of a sickly man of 59. His lieutenant, Mr Jai Prakash 
Narain, the Socialist leader, may yet grow into as effective 
a land collector, but his pragmatic and economic appeal is 
bound to be less compelling than the religious and emotional 
appeal of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, who is in the traditions 
of a St Francis of Assisi or a Saint Vincent de Paul. 
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Headaches for Danish Socialists 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


WO members of Denmark’s Social Democrat govern- 

ment belong to the “ million-headed Hansen family ”"— 
the Foreign Minister, Hr H. C. Hansen, who has been acting 
Prime Minister in Hr Hedtoft’s absence abroad, and Hr 
Rasmus Hansen, the Defence Minister. Both have lately 
been troubled by a set of distinct but related problems: the 
breakdown of trade talks with Russia, the reduction of Den- 
mark’s terms of military service, and something very near 
to a major economic crisis. 

The economic difficulties this summer apparently took 
the government by surprise. Denmark’s foreign exchange 
reserves, which were already low at 251 million kroner in 
March, had dwindled by July to a mere 23 million (little over 
£1 million). To the charge that the country was clearly 
living beyond its means, Social Democrat leaders replied 
that rising world prices had induced farmers and indus- 
trialists to build up stocks, and that a dramatic increase in 
exports in the second half of 1954 could be expected. The 
Minister of Economics, Hr Krag, pointed out that in the first 
half of the year exports had earned Kr 150 million more 
than in the same months of 1953, but he had to admit that 
imports had likewise risen by Kr 295 million. Opposition 
spokesmen talked bluntly about a spending spree ; under 
socialist rule, they claimed, imports of cars and non-essentials 
had soared, and consumption would increase still further 
when the effects of recent wage increases were felt. In 
June the bank rate, which had been lowered when Hr Hed- 
toft took office, was raised from 4} to §4 per cent. Rumours 
that the krone would be devalued called forth a categorial 
denial by the Prime Minister, who had interrupted his 
holiday to grapple with the problem; Hr Hedtoft also 
denied that new import restrictions were contemplated. But 
the government, forced to retrench urgently, has been seek- 
ing victims. Public building will be cut, although schools 
and hospitals are temporarily reprieved ; purchases of 
American cars are to be held down by raising the dollar 
premium rate, and a new premium bond loan will be floated 
shortly. 


Back from Paris and Moscow 


Sizeable cuts in defence spending are also on the agenda. 
To many Danish Social Democrats, a reduction in military 
service is a more welcome thought than economies on 
welfare services. Hr Rasmus Hansen, who has already been 
under fire this year owing to shortcomings in the air force 
and in radar defences, has had the thankless task of approach- 
ing Nato with a proposal that the national service period of 
18 months should be cut to 16 months, with two subsequent 
months of refresher training. (Only the Communists and 
neutralist Radicals favour a straight cut.) On Tuesday, after 
the Defence Minister’s return from Paris, the government 
decided to put forward a plan on this basis. The opposition 
press, however, is already accusing the government of using 
the question of conscription as a red herring and of shelter- 
ing behind Nato’s skirts. 

In the middle of these acrimonious exchanges cam the 
Foreign Minister’s announcement that the trade talks with 
Russia had broken down. The Danes had set high hopes 
on these negotiations, and a strong team headed by Hr 
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Krag had been in Moscow since early June. A draft agree- 
ment which would have doubled Danish-Soviet trade, and 
strengthened Denmark’s hand in the annual tug of war 
with Britain over butter and bacon, came. to grief when the 
Russians insisted that it must include the delivery of two 
oil tankers, which are on the western nations’ embargo list. 
(It may be remembered that Danish-built tankers had pre- 
viously been sold to Russia; but they had been ordered 
and partly paid for before the strategic controls came into 
effect.) The Russians rejected a Danish counter-proposal 
which offered refrigerated ships and trawlers. 

The government’s action in breaking off the talks once it 
was clear that the Russians made the whole deal dependent 
on embargoed items has been endorsed by the shipbuilders, 
whose order books are full for the next 18 to 24 months, 
and by the metalworkers’ union, some of whose members 
are Communists. Full credit must be given for this sturdy 
decision, taken against such a threatening economic back- 
ground. But, if Denmark is both to regain economic stability 
and play its full part in Nato, more sweeping measures may 
be required than the present government is prepared to take. 
It is possible that the Social Democrats, confronted by the 
uncongenial necessity of further reducing expenditure, would 
be happier to retire into opposition. 


American Bases in Spain 


ASHINGTON and Madrid have now concluded an 

agreement covering credits and contracts for off- 
shore purchases in Spain. This should break the log-jam 
and get the construction of American air and naval bases 
under way. Up to the present, the only tangible result of 
the Washington-Madrid pact signed in September, 1953, 
has been the presence of American instructors at a jet 
training school near Badajoz, and the dispatch to the United 
States of some fifty Spanish air cadets. 

Spain has been allocated $85 million in “ defence support 
aid” and a supplementary agreement provides for the 
expenditure of 3.5 billion -pesetas in counterpart funds. 
Some $19 million have been earmarked for the expansion 
of the naval bases at Cartagena, Cadiz and Palma de Mal- 
lorca. The American air bases are to be located at Torrejon 
near Madrid, et El Copero and Moron outside Seville, and 
at Saragossa. There are plans, moreover, to build a pipe- 
line between Torrejon and Cartagena with its important 
Escombras refinery. The Pentagon hopes that a good part 
of the counterpart funds will be used to improve Spain’s 
road and communication systems. 


How the Dollars are Spent 


A number of factors had, up to now, been delaying this 
whole programme. It turned out that many of the Spanish 
firms interested in American contracts were in no position 
to fulfil them. Their intention had been to issue sub- 
contracts to German firms and the latter were asking for 
part-payment in American food surpluses initially intended 
for Spain. The new agreement is designed to prevent such 
arrangements. Tenders will be accepted only from bona 
fide Spanish concerns who are proposing to carry out their 
work with Spanish labour and under Spanish management. 
Bids must be backed by a bank guarantee of 30 million 
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pesetas to ensure that contracts will be completed acc. 
to specification. 

The programme of American construction and | 
ment in Spain is being run under a complex “ inf; ; 
ture ” consisting of the Joint US Military Group (JU 
and the Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAA\ 
June 30th of this year Spain had received some $140 n 
in direct military aid. Most of it has been devoted 
mechanisation of General Franco’s army and 
purchase of heavy artillery and radar equipment. Th 
to Washington of Major-General Lorgoria, Chief of Staff 
of the Spanish Air Force, is taken to mean that Spain ix 
asking for jet fighters. The Pentagon, however. ld 
prefer to see Spanish land forces built up while American 
units provided for Spain’s security in the air and on the sea. 
It is becoming increasingly clear, moreover, that the major 
strategic result of the Washington-Madrid pact 
acquisition for the American Mediterranean fleet of rela 
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tively secure harbours. These will enjoy air cover from the 
bases in Spain and from the air-strips in Morocco. 

But although work is about to begin at Torrejon, major 
problems remain unsolved. The Spanish economy ‘s in 
such a weak condition that the materials and labour needed 
for American projects will be severely missed in other 
sectors. Already there have been sharp spurts in the price 
of construction materials followed by artificial scarcitics. 
The release of the 3.5 billion pesetas in counterpart funds, 
moreover, has meant an increase in fiduciary circulation 
equivalent to nearly 15 per cent of the Spanish budge. All 
signs point to inflation and it is doubtful whether, in the 


long run, air bases are a net gain for a country urgen'ly in 
need of schools, hospitals, roads and modern factorics _ 
Finally, there is the delicate question of diplomatic 


timing. The whole Washington-Madrid arrangemen' [as 
been a fine propaganda weapon in the Communis: ind 
neutralist arsenal. At a time when fears of a Washin.‘on- 
Bonn “ line-up ” are stiffening France’s opposition to !DC 
and are increasing anti-Americanism amongst Europcat 
liberals, the implementation of the alliance with Genera 
Franco will strike a sour note. Is the Pentagon’s de 'sion 
to push ahead with the construction of Spanish base» ptt 
of a new appraisal of “ peripheral defence ” plans’ The 
whole problem will bear watching, if only becaus ‘he 
staunchest supporters of the Washington-Madrid © ”/é 
in the Senate also happen to be the leaders of a new »rand 
of isolationism. 
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UNITHERMITY Y 


Thermal uniformity is an important factor in 


assessing the true cost of your fuel. The heat- 
ing value of gas is constant, predictable and 
guaranteed by law. It makes possible precise 
budgeting, reduced spoilage and _ better 
quality goods. Gas saves in other ways. Your 
bill shows precisely what you use. You do 


not have the space-and-labour problems of 


storage and handling because gas comes direct 
to the point of use, clean, flexible and easily 
controlled. To the time-honoured advantages 
of gas are now added the benefits of modern 
research —-new methods, more efficient ap- 
pliances. The Gas Industry would welcome 


the opportunity of bringing the latest think- 


ing on gas to bear on your fuel problem. 





Course with effect 


Tt first step towards best results is to consult your 
Area Gas Board. The services of the Boards’ Indus- 
trial Gas Engineers “are free and are backed by the full 
resources of the Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s 
Industrial Gas Development Committee. To get things 
moving, you may like to have this coupon completed 
and sent to your Area Gas Board or to the Gas Council, 
1 Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1. 


NAME .....coccascccscsevcscosecscccccccsscoccosocssccetecscesssssesacssccescorse seeee 
ADDRESS. ...scecsccessccccccsesvcocneccesccsscvesccsscccescsovconccccsesentonses: eos 

87 
WE NEED HEAT FOR  ccccccccccscccccccccscsccccosccecososessscsesoses ooo 


‘ 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Nomad is a compound diesel turbine aero-engine. It will work 
efficiently on a variety of fuels, and is not affected by changes of 
altitude or temperature. Its low fuel consumption and high 
power output give aircraft great flexibility in range and payload. 
The Nomad is a striking example of the Napier principle: 


more power at lower cost. 


N A | / E R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


. w.3 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON : W 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Iranian Oil 


FTER negotiations in London and Teheran, lasting 
A eight months, the heads of an agreement have 
been reached between the Iranian Government, the 
National Iranian Oil Company (which took over the oil 
industry in Iran when it was nationalised), and the 
representatives of a consortium of eight oil companies 
on restoring the flow of Iranian oil, crude and refined, 
into the world markets. This achievement was cele- 
brated on Thursday by an international feu de jote— 
three statements from Teheran, two from Washington 
(giving the blessing of the President and the Secretary 
of State) and two in London. There are as mapy angles 
to this agreement in escrow as there are in a polyhedron 
—and they vary for all the countries and all the com- 
panies that are involved in it. But every person of good- 
will in the Western and Middle Eastérn worlds must 
sigh with relief that ways appear to have been found to 
end the nonsense and waste that have afflicted Iran and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company since the oil industry in 
Iran was nationalised three years ago. There are no 
triumphs in the agreement for either side. Iran admits 
eight members of the international oil industry to work 
the oilfields and refineries that it could not run itself, 
and has lost three years’ revenues from oil. The con- 
sortium of oil companies has bargained hard, among its 
own members as well as with the Iranians. The Anglo- 
Iranian Company, dispossessed in 1951, is, to outward 
appearance, poorly compensated by the Iranian Govern- 
ment for its refineries and installations and will only 
have a two-fifths share in future operations—though 
outward appearances are indeed deceptive on both 
points, 

The main outlines of the agreement had been accur- 
ately heralded by reports from Teheran during the last 
month. Two basic sets of negotiations have been con- 
cluded. The first, between the British and Iranian 


Agreement 


Governments, was concerned with compensation for 
Anglo-Iranian’s installations. The agreed figure of £25 
million, in ten instalments beginning in 1957, bears no 
relation to the value of the company’s total assets in 
Iran ; it is best regarded as payment for the West Iran 
Oilfields, and for the oil retailing system that Iran is 
now to own and run. Mr Eden explained in March 
that the other members of the consortium would 
buy their way into the partnership in South Iran and 
Anglo-Iranian will reteive from them payment for the 60 
per cent interest that they acquire there. The fact that 
Anglo-Iranian’s statement-on Thursday put no figure 
on the value of this payment will no doubt disappoint 
many bufls of Anglo-Iranian shares, who had supposed 
that the company would be receiving forthwith a sum 
exceeding {100 million from the other partners, and 
would lose no time in distributing it. What happens, 
after these payments are agreed, if they are made as 
annuities ? Will AIOC (and the British tax authorities) 
treat them as capital or revenue ? And if the former, 
will balancing charges become payable by the com- 
pany ? 

That is one problem for holders of Anglo-Iranian 
shares at £13. They will perhaps draw greater consola- 
tion from the terms on which the consortium is intended 
to operate—though they should be quite clear that until 
the aide-memoire is spelled out in a legal agreement, 
formally executed by the companies participating in it, 
and enacted as part of the law of Iran, they will be deal- 
ing still with expectations rather than accomplished ~ 
facts. The accord reached by the prospective members 
of the consortium* and the [Iranian negotiators 
suggests that drafting and ratification may take two 


*AIOC, 40 per cent; Royal Dutch-Shell 14 per cent; Gulf, 
Socony-Vacuum, Standard Oil (New Jersey), Standard Oi! of 
California and Texas Company, 8 per cent each ; Compagnie 
Francaise des petroles, 6 per cent. 
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months, and that large scale operations in the oilfields 
and at Abadan would be under way after a running-in 
period of three months. 

In effect, the consortium has made a firm bargain for 
three years, starting in 1955. In those three years, given 
present prices and costs, the total payments for oil to 
the National Iranian Oil Company and the taxes payable 
to the Iranian Government should total £150 million— 
£31 million in the first year, £52 million in the second 
and £67 million in 1957. Since the essence of the 
scheme is a §0: 50 division of profits between the con- 
sortium and Iran, these figures must be taken as the net 
revenue, after Iranian tax, that the partners expect to 
receive in return for buying their way into the scheme, 
spending perhaps £35 million on rehabilitation and 
meeting operating expenses. Indeed, the working-up 
of operations in the three years to provide minimum 
exports of crude oil and refined products of 68 million 
tons in that period should be a matter of considerable 
satisfaction to the Iranian side. Some 30 million tons of 
crude will be processed at Abadan in the three years, of 
which 13 million tons will pass through the refinery in 
the third year. This last figure is half the rate of which 
Abadan was capable before the refinery was closed, and 
while it will restore Abadan as the biggest producer of 
refined products in the Eastern hemisphere, it obviously 
takes realistic account of increases in refinery capacity 
in Europe, Aden (where AIOC’s new refinery has come 
“on stream ” this week, four months ahead of schedule) 
and in India and Australia. 

The marketing of these additional supplies of Middle 
East oil will not perhaps present major problems to the 
integrated companies that are joining in the consortium. 
But it may be noted that co-operation between them 
will cease at the point of loading and that competition 
will then determine the selling arrangements that each 
company chooses to make. Weak sellers at Abadan and 
Bandar Mashur are not very likely ; but tougher com- 
petition may be found there than at other ports along 
the Gulf. 

* 


Much importance was attached from the outset of the 
negotiations to forms of management for the oil industry 
in Iran. Two aims, not easily reconcilable, were 
involved—to avoid wounding Iranian susceptibilities, 
but to give the consortium full power of decision over 
all technical operations and expenditures in Iran. The 
solution of this problem is complicated, but it should 
be effective. Two new operating companies are to be 
formed to work in Iran; one of them will deal with 
exploration and production of crude oil, and the other 
with refining. They will be registered in Iran, and have 
their headquarters there, but they will be incorporated 
under the laws of the Netherlands. Each company will 
have seven directors, of whom two will be nominated by 
Iran, and five by the consortium. The two operating 
companies will be controlled by the parent (consortium) 
company in London, and will be assisted by a British 
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servicing company, which will provide equipment, :ech- 
nical staff and engineering services. 

But national aspirations are properly observed The 
National Iranian Oil Company will be directly :-.pop- 
sible for training, transport, housing and n edical 
services, and will be recompensed for them. It w/!! also 
have the right to take crude oil in lieu of cash pa, ment, 
up to 124 per cent of total exports, and sell it. |; wil] 
take refined products for consumption in Iran 2: cost 
price, and distribute them. It will work the Naf-i- 
Shah oil field and the Kermanshah refinery to mes: the 
balance of Iran’s needs. And it will be the chinne 
through which the production subsidiary of the con- 
sortium pays for the crude oil that it takes under the 
agreement. 


- 
This is evidence of a welcome intention of partnership 
on both sides. It amends past mistakes, and it should 


—_ 


provide the foundation for popular support for the 
agreement within Iran. That is essential for the long 
view that the agreement contemplates. Beyond three 
years, it is not specific about the quantities and 
guarantees that Iran can expect; “it would be the 
policy of the consortium companies to continue taking 
quantities of crude oil which would reasonably reflect 
the supply and demand trend for Middle East crude oil, 
assuming favourable operating and economic conditions 
in Iran.” In other words, it holds out the expectation of 
a favourable annual negotiation in each year after the 
third, provided that all goes well in the world and in 
Iran itself, throughout the 25-year period of the agree- 
ment and its three possible extensions of five years cach 
—until 1994, indeed, which is a year beyond AlOC’s 
old concession. Iran will be paid in sterling, but will 
have transferable account facilities and access to dollars 
for its essential needs. 

With such evidence of realism on both sides, it is 
inconceivable that there should be any change of heart, 
or any slip of political judgment that might imperil the 
agreement. Both sides have abandoned their earlier 
irredentism ; and the merits of the agreement must now 
be accepted as outweighing all regrets at the events of 
1951 and earlier years. Whether all speculative buyers 
of Anglo-Iranian ordinary stock will see the agreement 
in quite the same light may be more doubtful. On 
compensation, the company has accepted {£25 million in 
instalments “in full and final settlement of al! claims 
and counter-claims of the parties”; and in view of its 
40 per cent interest in the consortium, it has not claimed 
compensation from Iran for loss of future profits. ‘There 
seems to be more justification for regarding Anglo- 
Iranian as a company that now enters a new «ra of 
maturity and freedom from major troubles. Tha‘ view 
would look forward logically to the next step—a more 
realistic capital structure and an end to the feverish 
speculation that has attended these many montis of 
negotiation. 3 
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Opinions about Options 


“¥*HE share option, the right to buy shares at some 
future date at a fixed price, has come into 
shion, not as a device for raising fresh capital but as 
method of rewarding heavily taxed directors and 
iness executives, Since January the names of Lotus, 
ylor Woodrow, E. S. and A. Robinson, Gray’s 
Carpets and ‘Textiles and Bowater Paper have been 
ked with such options. The fashion, imported from 
ross the Atlantic, was first put on show in Britain by 
British Electric Traction at the end of 1950. Explain- 
x the scheme to shareholders, the chairman, Mr. 
\arold Drayton, rounded off his comments with a 
otation from the Sermon on the Mount: “ for where 
your treasure is there will your heart be also.” It was 
fortunate for Mr Drayton’s argument that he did not 
begin his quotation two verses earlier at the injunc- 
on: “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
vhere moth and rust do corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal.” 

The “treasure” that glittered so promisingly was 
he chance of a tax-free capital gain for the executive, 
without any need on his part to lock away his money. 
(his chance arose because it-was thought by the com- 
panies themselves, by learned counsel and, at one ‘time, 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue that liability 
{ income tax and surtax on the value of the options was 
ermined by reference to the date on which the option 
was granted and not to the date on which the option 
was actually exercised. The “thieves” have now 
broken through. Last week the Board of Inland 
Revenue issued a statement that seems to turn the 
treasure into fool’s gold. It certainly demands quotation 
in full: 

lhe attention of the Board of Inland Revenue has been 

drawn to recent articles and comment in the Press in 

which it has been stated that liability to income tax in 
respect of the value of options granted to employees or 
directors under share option schemes is determined by 
telerence to the date when the option was granted. This 

as for some time the official view of the law, but the 

Board are advised that, as a general rule, the liability to 

ncome tax should be determined by reference to the 

date on which the option was exercised, and not the date 
when it was granted. Particular option schemes may, 

{ course, have special features which would affect the 

application of this general principle. 

On this general rule, if the market price of shares rises 
between the date on which the option is granted and 
that on which the recipient exercises it, the whole of the 
increase in value will be liable to tax as remuneration 
in his hands. 

Why did any misconception, nursed by the Inland 
Revenue itself, arise on this crucial point ? It is not 
simply because no one was sure of the law but because 
the law in this connection does not seem to be definitely 


uA 


established. Counsel in giving opinion on this point 
have had largely to rely on certain observations in 
Weight v. Salmon, decided in 1935 in the House of 
Lords. This case does not bear directly on the question 
of dates, for the option under discussion had been 
granted and exercised within a very short period of 
time. But in the course of his judgment, Lotd Atkin 
remarked : 


It is to be observed that while the board [fof directors] 
have expressed their willingness to entertain an applica- 
tion for these shares, nobody was bound and no right 
was given and no profit was received of any kind by the 
appellant until the application had been accepted and 
the shares in question had been allotted to him. 


Applied to the share options recently announced the 
word “ allotted ” seems to be fatally ambiguous. It seems 
certain that the nice‘and vital point about dates will have 
to be settled finally either by statute or by a House of 
Lords judgment. It must, however, be noted that the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners in this instance are 
spinning a double-headed coin against the tax-payer’s 
call of “tails.” The Commissioners in their announce- 
ment almost openly invite the owner of an option to test 
their reasoning in a court of law, if he is willing to 
undertake lengthy and costly litigation. And if the 
courts decided against the Inland Revenue that mis- 
fortune could no doubt be set right in the next Finance 
Bill and no doubt made retrospective in its effect. 


© 


The intention behind the announcement was no 
doubt the laudable one of warning those who have been 
granted options (or have been hoping for them) that 
they would not necessarily enjoy a tax-free ride. But 
the method chosen to give this warning was certainly 
unfortunate. The authoritarian wording of the 
announcement (even with the saving clause of the last 
sentence) must have appeared to many as a flat-footed, 
tendentious assertion of the law. A statement pointing 
out that there were some legal doubts about the tax 
liability on options and that the Inland Revenue were 
inclined to a rigorous interpretation would have been 
warning enough, and it could have been given a little 
earlier than now. ‘ 

Why, it may be asked, have the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners changed their minds? Is it that 
as soon as a taxpayer takes a crowbar to widen a 
crack in the high wall of taxation built round incomes 
the Inland Revenue brings in a cement mixer to stop 
it up ? Or is it because the general drift in tax legis- 
lation (dating, perhaps, from the 1948 Finance Act and 
the retrospective legislation relating to the gift of shares 
to Sir John Black) is towards the treatment of all forms 
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of remuneration, whether it is commission or a share 
option, on exactly the same footing ? 

The share option is as much a product of penal taxa- 
tion as the expense allowance. Everywhere the diffi- 
culty of fully rewarding the highly paid and surtax 
paying executive or director for his services is recognised. 
But is the share option the right way of giving the 
reward ? The usual argument in favour is that those 
to whom options are granted will secure a personal stake 
in the business and an interest in its future prosperity, 
giving them a powerful incentive to diligent and enter- 
prising work. Where an executive has been called in to 
set a company back on its feet after it has slipped in a 
bad patch there can be little doubt about the validity 
of this argument. The executive has then been given 
a personal stake in the equity which it is his job to bring 
back to health. 

Share options have been granted in such circum- 
stances—the one given to Mr Cyril Lord by Gray’s 
Carpets and Textiles is an example; but they 
are more usually granted in a rather different setting 
of a flourishing and well-directed business with every 
prospect of development and expansion in the future. 
Then the chairman, basing his case on the incentive 
value of options, comes forward with a proposal to grant 
options exercisable over a number of years (often more 
than five) to directors or senior executives. - In such a 
company how much genuine incentive value do these 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THe ECONOMIST can 
now be supplied. These cases, made by Messrs. 
EASIBIND LTD., are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine ; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding 
and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 26 sila 
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options carry? The senior executive, like everyone 
else, welcomes something for nothing. For him a share 
option may be the means to a pleasant profit secured 
at no greater cost than that of obtaining temporary bank 
accommodation, while the shares under option are 
bought and sold. (This possibility disposes both of the 
idea that the option is valuable only to the wealthy man 
and of the theory that it gives the recipient a s:ake in 
the business.) The only incentive that an option may 
give such an executive is to take a capital profit, for he 
knows that the value of his option depends at | 


CaSt as 
much on the dividend policy of his directors as on his 
own efforts. For the director it is pertinent to ask 
whether an incentive is really necessary. It is a strange 


paradox that a director may talk quite genuinely of his 
devotion to his company and its prosperity, and yet be 
ready to argue for a new incentive so that he and his 
colleagues can develop their maximum efforts on the 
company’s behalf. Is it often the case that directors 
fail to pull their weight because the carrot is insuffi- 
ciently attractive ? The doubt about the in 

argument was perhaps illustrated when the gran 


ntive 


of an 
option to Sir Eric Bowater was authorised by the direc- 
tors of Bowater Paper as a “ testimonial ” to Sir Eric’s 
past services. ‘ 
* 


In fact the share option confers on the director a 
special privilege which is not shared by other stock- 
holders in the company. The principal objection to 
such options is not that they water the equity, for the. 
amougt of shares issued is comparatively small (though 
in one instance it did amount to 10 per cent of the 
issued capital). It is that the director given an option 
on equity shares in a flourishing company is given a free 
ride in a direction which he ought to be able to predict 
with far greater accuracy than any other stockholder. 
More than this, his own decisions on the company’s 
policy can directly affect the value of his own option. 
At some stage his own personal interest is involved, as 
well as the interests of the company and its stock- 
holders. 

The ultimate question is whether the community con- 
siders that the services of directors and executives to 
industry are sufficient to justify the creation of 4 
specially privileged class. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue now seem to have taken on themselves 
to answer that question. In effect, they have decided 
that there is no justification for the privilege. Their 
decision, however dubious it may be in constitutional 
authority, is one that stockholders and employees 
generally are hardly likely to fight. By making the 
capital profits which can accrue from share options 
liable for income tax and surtax, option schemes will 
be knocked on the head and beneficiaries put on the 
same footing as an investor ; now, if the view of the 
Inland Revenue is upheld, they will have to back their 
faith in a company by a cash investment. Penal taxa- 
tion created the share option ; now, like Saturn, penal 
taxation has eaten its own child. 
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Holiday Peaks in the Markets 


y \ this year of irrepressible buoyancy in the markets all 
the rules of the close season have been broken. In the 
idle of a three-week Stock Exchange account, and on 
day after August Bank Holiday when many Stock 
Exchange men and their clients should have been sunning 
mselvés in warmer climes, new peaks were reached and 
the markets climb strongly further. The Financial 
imes industrial ordinary share index registered an advance 

{ 2.2 to a new high point of 162.5 in the two days follow- 
ng the holiday. Developing gold mines have marched in 
p with industrials—an unusual association—and reached 

a peak of 114.15, showing a rise of 3.3 over the holiday 
veek-end. The gilt-edged market, whose broad shoulders 
thrust the whole structure of prices upwards, rose strongly 
both before and after the announcement of the very favour- 
able gold and dollar figures for July. The fixed interest 
index rose 0.21 to 116.49 between Friday and Wednesday. 
War Loan 34 per cent has passed well beyond 91 and the 
idea that the Treasury might come within sight of being 
able to convert it has ceased to be a mere joke. The market 
is strong enough to absorb a substantial gilt-edged issue in 


August, and both gas and electricity are knocking at the 


dc OT. 


It is true that the rise in the markets must by now be 
reaching a dangerous stage ; though industrial production 
has been rising (it is now about 6 per cent higher than a year 
ago) and profits and savings have been improving, the 
market’s advance has been going on for a long stretch and 
must now discount much of the improvement. But that is 
not yet the decisive factor: thinking men in the market and 
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in the institutions have been aware of it for some time. Prices 
are not immediately affected by the doubts of a few cautious 
minds. The flow of funds seeking investment remains strong 
for there is plenty of money about. The Bank of England’s 
note circulation provides some evidence of it. The fiduciary 
issue stands at the record level of £1,750 million, having 
been increased in four amounts aggregating £175 million 
THE BULL MARKET 
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since the low point of January ; last year three increases 
amounting in all to £125 million were sufficient. The active 
note circulation at £1,717 million has reached a seasonal 
peak some {£118 million higher than a year ago. But the 
supply of funds now seeking a home and pressing yields 
down and prices up has been notably expanded by the 
Government’s two conversion. operations this year. These 
have forced the money market and other investors interested 
in short-dated gilt-edged stocks to search hard for suitable 
investments, and to accept longer dates. 


Confidence in the Boom? 


ost of the current indicators of demand and activity 
might suggest that in the short run the British 
economy has never had it so good—which is naturally enough 
to make more than a few people uneasy. Current economic 
indicators are generally at least two months out of date. 
Evéh so, no obvious signals of danger have been visible to 
more recent common observation ; and those who question 
whether the economy, can continue to find the resources to 
meet all these bounding demands may be relying upon what 
an American economist last year called “a visceral feeling, 
rather than an estimate.” 

Employment is brimful, with only about one per cent out 
of work. Wage rates in May were about five per cent higher 
than a year before, and earnings may well have risen slightly 
more than that. Spending on personal consumption in the 
first quarter of the year was 23-3 per cent higher than twelve 
months before, with more money going on almost every 
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item except drink and entertainment. Since then, retail 
sules seem generally to have remained buoyant ; last month’s 
removal of restrictions on hire purchase may have quickened 
the pace of demand for“durable consumer goods, though the 
volume of hire purchase on items such as furniture—witness 
the Great Universal Stores retail furniture results this week 
—was already rising. Yet retail prices in May were virtually 
unchanged from a year before ; and though there had been 
a slight rise in wholesale prices since the beginning of the 
year, which may now be percolating through to prices in 
the shops, this rise did no more than bring the old “ all 
items ” wholesale price index to about the same level as in 
May, 1953. 

Exports, in the first half of the year, were 8 per cent 
higher by volume than in the same period of 1953, about 
as high as they have ever been. Defence demand, to judge 
from some reports from engineering centres, is tapering off 
slightly ; but such indications as can be gleaned of the pace 
of industrial investment—orders for machine tools, and 
new factory projects licensed or under construction—sug- 
gest a steady increase in this segment of industrial demand. 
Pressure for production, therefore, is not lacking ; but for 
the moment, there are few indications that it is outpacing 
capacity and productivity, and indeed the uneasiness of 
some industrialists still concerns the rate at which orders 
are being worked off. The working pace within British 
industry, many observers agree, sems to have quickened 
somewhat over the last year, mostly perhaps through a 
return to relative abundance in supplies of materials and the 
chance to use improved equipment to the full. The index 
of industrial production suggests that output over the first 
six months of the year was 6-7 per cent higher than in 1953. 
What is more important is that, seasonal factors apart, there 
seems to have been a fresh. increase above the high 
“ plateau ” of output that was reached late last autumn and 
was little more than held through the spring. 


Lusty Competitors 


VEN this year’s rising curve of industrial output, however, 
E can hardly still anxieties about the long run—when 
it is viewed in perspective and in comparison. Beside the 
comparable indices of production in Germany and the United 
States, Britain’s production record is creditable but not out- 
standingly impressive. In January, 1951, the production 
indices in Britain and the United States, on a 1948 base, 
were about equal at 116, and since then each would have 
touched 133 per cent of the 1948 level, Britain in November 
last year and May this year, and the United States in April 
last year. The comparison is therefore between a slower but 
steadier upward trend in Britain, and a rather quicker rise 
in the United States, broken by the recession which may or 
may not have begun to “ saucer out.” But it is only fair to 
add that the 1948 base upon which the chart is drawn repre- 
sented for the United States a level of industrial output 
roughly 90 per cent higher than in 1935-39. It is difficult 
to find an acceptable comparison between prewar and post- 
war years for production in Britain, but the most favourable 
interpretation of the old interim index would not suggest 
that production in 1948 was more than 20 per cent above 
the 1935-38 average. 
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West German output would appear to be nearly 80 per 
cent higher than before the war—comparing roughly with 
increases of perhaps §5§-60 per cent in Britain and, at the 
peak last year, 150-160 per cent in the United States. 


Buoyant Dollar Surplus 


Tj sterling area’s gold and dollar figures for J.ly make 
surprisingly pleasant reading. Despite the payment of 
$98} million to seven European creditor countrics as the 
initial lump-sum settlement of the $395 million of Britain's 
debt to the European Payments Union that is bein funded, 
the gold and dollar reserves fell by only $4 million during 
the month. Receipts of American aid amounted to $15 
million, and there was a net receipt from the EPU in 
respect of the June surplus of $4 million. The suplus on 
all other dollar accounts was thus $76 million. 

This fine surplus apparently owes little to 4”: purely 
financial transactions or to special sales of gold in {_ondoa. 
It may therefore have been more firmly based than ‘he high 
surpluses of the spring months, which were largely 2ttribut- 
able to the inflow of foreign short-term capital to the London 
gold and foreign exchange markets, or than the [ecember 
dollar balance, which was swollen by consider:ble sales 
in London of Soviet gold. One month’s figures do 0 
make a trend ; but the July figures alone do sups:cs! that 
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‘se sterling area has performed a remarkable feat. It appears 


have not only retained nearly all the funds that flowed 
London earlier in the year—and that were then 


-s-ected to ebb away as the speculative forces worked 


nselves out—but also to have achieved a substantial 
rovement in its dollar balance on commercial transac- 
he balance with EPU also gives cause for satisfaction. 
. is the Jean season for the sterling area’s balance with 
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taking account of the payment of $181 million on 

3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
edit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 
r taking account of payments totalling $99 million in 
direct to creditor countries in EPU in initial settlement 
K.’s overdraft with the Union. 

settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
ith Europe in the previous month. 


pe, since payments for fruit and vegetables and for 
t expenditure reach their peak. Yet in July there was 


a surplus of fully £9 million with EPU, to be settled 50-50 
n gold and by the reduction of Britain’s remaining over- 


jraitt with the Union later this month. The EPU balance 


in |ily does not include ‘the. bilateral settlements, which 
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made outside the mechanism of the Union direct to 

editor countries. The same procedure will be applied 

coming instalments, amounting to around $3} million 
month, to pay off the remaining $2964 million of the 
' debt that remains to be funded. 


Gatt and Japan 


\’S accession to the General Agreement on Tafiffs 
d Trade, to be secured by prior tariff negotiations 
other member countries; was one of the principal 
on the agenda of the Gatt Intersessional Committee 
oet in Geneva from July 26th to August 4th. This 
ttee of 1§ nations has recommended that Japan should 
owed to enter into multilateral tariff negotiations with 
‘ to acceding to Gatt. The recommendation will go 
om 


d to the full meeting of contracting parties that is 
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due to open in October, and the Unite! States, which sup- 
ported the Japanese request, has already announced that it 
will open bilateral negotiations with Japan on February 1, 
1955. The reports of the meeting at which the recom- 
mendation was made suggested that the motion had been 
“opposed” by the United Kingdom delegation. This 
definition of the United Kingdom view has, apparently, 
caused some resentment among the British delegation at 
Geneva, which has gone out of its way to issue its own 
official summary of its attitude. This authorised version 
runs as follows: 

The United Kingdom delegate said that the difficulties 
felt by the United Kingdom Government (and a number of 
other countries) about Japanese accession were well known, 
and on that the position of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment continued to be as it was stated by the President of the 
Board of Trade at the eighth Gatt session. (The President 
on that occasion stated that the United Kingdom considered 
the Japanese application premature and would abstain from 
assuming obligations towards Japan under the agreement.) 
As regards tariff negotiations, if it was the general view. that 
the Committee should recommend that arrangements 
should be made for tariff negotiations with a view to 
Japanese accession, it should be understood that the position 
of the United Kingdom was reserved in ali respects. 

If this was how the British delegate spoke, the official or 
journalist who summarised it in the one word “ opposed ” 
would appear to have done his work admirably. 

The second important item on the agenda was the 
proposal to review the operation and provisions of Gatt in 
the light of experience gained during the six years of its 
application. That fundamental review will take place in 
October and November next at a full session of the con- 
tracting parties. It is a task that will gain enormously in 
importance and topicality from the fact that the revision of 
Gatt is closely linked with the programme of collective 
action for restoring convertibility and securing modifications 
of’ discriminatory restrictions on international trade. 


Bargain in Tin 


RANCE’S eventual decision to join the International 
Tin Agreement turns out to have been the result of a 
nicely calculated bargain. As the price of signature, the 
French government obtained an assurance from the three 
consuming countries that also have producing interests, 


_ Britain, the Netherlands and Belgium, that they would 


support a French proposal to lower the maximum price 
in the agreement from £880 to £840 a ton. This becomes 
clear in a letter from the Colonial Secretary to the High 
Commissioner for Malaya, in which he also expresses 
regret that it was impossible “ fully and formally ” to con- 
sult the Malayan government beforehand. The time for 
signatures was running out, and the French vote was 
important, both for its own sake and because it might 
influence the decision of other independent consuming 
countries. Britain’s assurance does not commit Malaya 
and Nigeria ; the local tin-mining industries are now being 
asked for their views. 

France may raise the matter informally when the member 
governments meet in London in September, or await the 
first meeting of the Tin Council proper ; this may be held 
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in November if sufficient countries have by then ratified 
the agreement. Apart from any discussion of prices, the 
council will have to elect a chairman and two vice-chairmen, 
appoint a secretary and a manager of the buffer stock, and 
decide the date on which the agreement will come into 
force. Those countries that have not signed the agreement, 
such as West Germany, could then apply for accession if 
they wished. Instead of appointing a separate secretariat 
and statistical bureau, the Tin Study Group may be invited 
to move its staff from The Hague to London, the secretary 
of the Study Group becoming the secretary of the council 
as well. There are obvious advantages and economies in 
merging much of the work of these two bodies. 


Modest Rise in Bank Deposits 


HE latest return of the eleven London clearing banks 
ge shows some slackening in the rate of credit expansion ; 
but it would be unwise to rely on this movement as a 
portent of the future trend. The return covers only the 
first three weeks of July; and the true movement in 
deposits in this period is always distorted by the great 
volume of cheques in transit (from branch to branch of 
the same bank) at the time of the end-June make-up. 
“Net” deposits are shown to have risen in the three 
weeks by {10.1 million ; this compares with an increase of 
£129.5 million in the preceding six weeks, and with a fall 
of £9.7 million in deposits in the first two weeks of July, 
1953—when the figures were further distorted because 
some banks received repayments from the proceeds of the 
Electricity Authority’s final call of £31} million on its 
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public issue. This caused the nominal total of advances 
to fall by -£33 million, whereas this year advances are shown 
to have fallen by only £13.6 million. 

The dominant movement behind the expansion in 
deposits this July has been an expansion in the banks’ 
investment portfolios. This reached {39.2 million, the 
largest increase since the funding operation of October 
last. It is the more interesting as all but £43 million is 
attributable to two banks, the National Provincial and the 
Westminster. Neither of these banks shared in the general 
increase in the banks’ investment holdings in May ; and 
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until July they were in fact employing a considerghj 
larger proportion of their funds in liquid assets than aie 
the other banks. There is no evidence that the purchases 
consisted to any appreciable degree of maturing Seria] 
Funding stock in order to take advantage of the offer of 
conversion into the new Exchequer Stock, 1963-64. 

If the banking figures are read in conjunction with the 
Exchequer returns, it appears that the banks’ purchases 
were satisfied from private rather than “ departmental ” 
holdings. The Government’s net repayments to the bank- 
ing system, as reflected in the fall in the banks’ dings 
of Treasury bills, call money and cash, amounted to (12.8 
million in the three weeks. The net surplus on the 
Exchequer’s domestic finances (after taking account of net 
receipts from small savings and tax reserve certificates and 
of finance secured from the large increase in the note 
circulation) amounted to around £25 million ; and it seems 
unlikely that the sterling needed to finance the balance of 
payments surplus amounted to more than the remaining 
surplus over the apparent repayments to the banks. There 
was accordingly no obvious need for any large sales of gilt- 
edged by the “ departments.” 


More Pig Iron 


HE new “Queen Victoria” blast furnace at United 

Steel’s Appleby-Frodingham works, which was blown in 
last week, is the final part of a programme that has 
enlarged iron-making capacity at this steelworks by about 
three-quarters, and marks a significant addition to the 
industry’s total pig iron capacity. The most notable 
element in the steel industry’s development during the 
last two years has been the completion.of a number of 
new, large blast furnaces—“ Queen Victoria” is of 
28 ft. 6 in. hearth diameter, and is believed to be the 
largest in Europe—which have made possible a shift 
towards greater dependence upon pig iron following the 
high ratios of scrap that the British steelworks were able 
to use in the immediate postwar years. 

The total pig iron capacity in Britain today exceeds 12 
million tons a year, against just under 8 million tons in 
1946. Of this, the basic and hematite iron capacity used 
mainly in steel-making makes up about go per cent; in 
1946 the steel industry used about 6 million tons, while 
by 1953 this had risen to about 9} million tons. During 
the first half of this year it was consuming pig iron at the 
rate of about 10 million tons a year, with a scrap ratio of 
about 55 per cent, which compares with a ratio of 58 per 
cent in 1938 and of more than 60 per cent in some postwar 
years, 

Appleby-Frodingham is one of the two major British 
steelworks that use home ‘iron ores, and its development 
programme has been accompanied by the pioneering of 
improved techniques for dealing with these low-grade 
ores. Iron production at Appleby-Frodingham is now to be 
concentrated into “ Queen Victoria” and the other large 
new furnace blown in this year, plus two blast furnaces built 
in 1939 that have been enlarged on re-lining to 4 hearth 
diameter of 25 feet. It is intended to operate the furnaces on 
100 per cent sintered ore, which allows a very high rate af 
production and enables these low-grade ores to be reduced 
with a coke consumption comparable to furnaces working 0° 
high-grade ores. The furnaces are being operated with very 
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high pressure blowing; though United Steel considered 
che use of gas turbine plant for blowing, it finally decided 
ro use orthodox centrifugal blowers driven by steam turbines, 
‘1 the ground that so many other features in the new iron- 
making plant were already of original design. 


The Advent of Expresso 


RATHER noticeable development in the British catering 
A business in the past year has been the appearance 
mall coffee houses, using Italian machines that pro- 
duce what is generally called “ Expresso” coffee. Since 
March last year, when the import of these machines was 
placed on open general licence, nearly 400 have arrived 
compared with only one or two the year before. Up to the 
end of last April the actual figure was 330, with a total retail 
value of approximately £80,000 or £90,000, and shipments 
since April have been averaging about 25 to 30 a month. 
So far some 2§0 or so have been sold, including a number 
that have been re-exported by London agents to Ireland and 
other parts of the sterling area. Because of the wide range 
of makes and models, the importers have to carry a fairly 
large stock. 

Expresso machines have been a familiar feature for a long 
time in Italy and other south European countries. Electrically 
operated, the machine makes each cup of coffee separately 
by forcing boiling *water under steam pressure through a 
filter containing freshly ground coffee. The milk, too, is 
separately and instantaneously heated by steam for each cup 
of coffee. Neither the coffee nor the milk is kept boil- 
ing as in the conventional coffee urn. To the. layman 
Expresso machines look formidable, not unlike small cinema 
organs in comparison with the Birmingham Gothic 
architecture of the traditional British urn. The largest 
model, which can cost up to {£600 or £800, has a 
frightening collection of pumps, handles, and spouts. But 
there are smaller models on the market costing £200 or less, 
and one or two manufacturers make a domestic model, which 
operates on the same principle, has a capacity of from 12 to 
24 cups, and sells at £25 to £35. Before March, 1953, a 
very small number of machines came into this country under 
special licence ; the first—a Pavoni—arrived as far back as 
1947. In 1949 the first Coffee House opened in London, 
using a Gaggia, and was so profitable that it was soon 
followed by one or two others. But it is only since the 
restrictions on the import of these machines were removed 
last year—another victory for OEEC—that the majority of 
cofiee houses have opened up. A number of large department 
stores have also installed Expresso machines, presumably 
to retain the patronage of those who use the top or basement 
floors of stores for their “ elevenses.” And one machine has 
been put in the outpatients department of a hospital in 
south London for the use of patients before they meet their 
doctor. So far, however, no dentist has claimed to have 
mstalled one in his waiting room. 


Computors Discussed 


- HE proceedings have just been published of a symposium 
A on high-speed computors that was held in March at the 
National Physical Laboratory. The construction of these 
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fantastic robot mathematicians is now well understood, but 
their applications have barely been considered. Construc- 
tion and use do to some extent go hand-in-hand, a point 
that emerged very clearly in some of the papers. Computors 
for scientific research, for example, need an immense 
mathematical capacity for performing long sequences. The 
memory store that carries their instructions and details of 
the calculation must be big and it must work at exceptional 
speed if the calculation is not to be delayed. On the other ~ 
hand, computors for commercial work must be able to take 
in and point out a large amount of data at speed, but the 
calculations to be done on it are less involved, so the design 
requirements are almost the exact reverse. 


In his opening address, Professor Hartree of Cambridge 
pointed to the need for more information about the way the 
machines already existing are used, and how the work is 
prepared for them. The symposium itself did something 
to fill this gap—the papers describe a number of different 
British-built computors, Madam, Rascal and Mosaic among 
them—but the real need now is for a less technical assess- 
ment of their commercial applications. Plenty of industries 
are prepared to consider high-speed computing as an alter- 
native to existing installations, if only they knew how their 
work could be fitted to them. 


Double-talk About Roads 


HE new Minister of Transport, who may have gained 
-c some experience in haggling over investment priorities 
in three years at the Treasury, must soon make up his mind 
whether to try to get road development in Britain the higher 
place in that queue that it so urgently deserves. In the 
House of Commons last week the Ministry was urged—for 
the fourth time in six months—to begin something much 
bigger than the small programme of work on the roads 
that the Government announced last year; once again 
Mr Molson was put up to fob off the critics. 


All the arguments upon this issue have become some- 
what worn; but continued fumbling over detail by the 
advocates of larger expenditure on road development does 
not weaken the essential strength of their central argument, 
and the Parliamentary Secretary seems to have been glad 
of the chance to escape into the now familiar discussion of 
financial details that the proposals for a road loan have 
given it. Mr Molson again made considerable and irrele- 
vant play with the effects upon the capital market of a 
sudden £500 million loan—which his critics in this debate 
did not envisage. He conceded judiciously that the finan- 
cing of road building, like other forms of capital investment 
“below the line,” would not “be at all times necessarily 
improper ” ; but felt that it would be unwise now. But the 
level of realism displayed generally in this debate is perhaps 
best indicated by the fact that he was able to add without 
immediate challenge, after a homily about the fact that 
financial forms will not enable a nation to invest more 
resources than it saves, “It is entirely a matter for con- 
sideration as to where priority is to be given. I have not 
understood any of the speeches today to complain about 
this.” This, of course, is where the debate should have 
begun: it is resources, not finance, that matter. 
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Test for the Sugar Agreement . 


HE International Sugar Agreement is now being 
ic seriously tested. In recent weeks the price of sugar 
on the world “free” market has sagged well below the 
minimum of 3.25 US cents a Ib prescribed in the agree- 
ment, although export quotas have already been cut down 
to the minimum of 3.7 million tons. Late last week the 
executive committee of the International Sugar Council 
examined the statistical position and further methods of 
adjusting supply to demand. It announced that it had 
deferred making recommendations until more information 
had been obtained on (1) possible increases in demand, (2) 
shortfalls in export quotas, (3) the readiness of exporters to 
withhold any remaining surplus, (4) the readiness of 
importers to provide the maximum outlet for supplies. 
Member governments are being consulted about the action 
to be recommended should the council decide at its meeting 
in London on September 8th that further measures are 
required. By that time it should be possible to estimate the 
surplus more accurately. Some countries, principally India, 
may need more sugar than the council estimated, and one 
or two smaller exporters may be unable to meet their quotas 
in full. The fourth point in the committee’s statemert seems 
to imply a hope that some importers that have been using 
up abnormally large stocks this year might be persuaded to 
draw less from stock for a time, thus increasing the outlets 
through the free market. 

The brunt of the burden of bringing supply and demand 
into balance may still fall on the exporting countries, 
particularly the largest exporter, Cuba. It would be difficult 
for the council to tamper with the agreement itself by 
attempting to reduce the basic export quotas or the mini- 
mum price ; a lower minimum would in any case do little 
to stimulate demand. The council could take some sugar 
off the market by raising the level of stocks in producing 
countries from Io to 1§ per cent of the basic quotas, and 
by agreeing that any shortfall in some export quotas should 
not be filled by other exporters. The effect of these measures 
would be small, and might have to be bolstered by a further 
—voluntary—restriction of exports. Such action would not 
remedy the surplus, but it might strengthen the market for 
a time, in the hope that demand may increase next year. 
Failing such an increase, the only real remedy would be to 
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reduce production. In the meantime Cuba might ecide to 
reduce further its supplies for the free market by increasin 
the reserve stock it keeps for the American market = thie 
too, could only be a palliative. ; 


Alliance Assurance Scheme 


s the volume of business handled by the insurance com. 
panies has leaped forward to catch up with postwar 
inflation, many imsurance companies have adjusicd their 
nominal capitals.to figures less obviously out of line with 
their current size. The latest addition to the |is: is the 
Alliance Assurance Company, a highly conservative office 
which is deeply entrenched in one of the steadiest classes of 
fire insurance. The Alliance last altered its capital in 1905, 
Now it tackles the complicated job again thoroughly. 
The company has two classes of capital—250,000 original 
shares of £20 each with {2 4s. per share paid up and 
450,000 new shares of {1 each fully paid, making an 


absurdly small paid-up capital of £1 million. The two 
classes rank equally for dividends and assets—that is share 
for share and not in the ratio of the amounts paid up. 
But the original shares have an uncalled liability of {17 16s. 
per share. It is now proposed to extinguish the uncalled 
liability and equalise the two classes of capital, giving to 
the holders of the new ordinary shares an extra stake to 
mark the fact that the holders of the original shares are 
being relieved of their uncalled capital liability. At the 
same time the shares are being broken down to smaller 


units which should be more marketable than the original 
shares at about £34 10s. or the mew shares at about {35. 

Under the plan each original share will be replaced by 
eight fully paid £1 shares in the reconstructed capital of 
the company and each new share by eight and one-third 
£1 fully paid shares in the same class.’ The paid up capital 
will then be £5,750,000, involving the capitalisation of 
£4,750,000 of reserves. To provide rather more than that 
sum, {5,070,000 of specific reserves that have always been 
free for use in any department are transferred.to general 
reserve, The largest share of these reserves, { 3,350,000, 
comes from the additional reserves of the fire department, 
£720,000 from the additional reserves of the accident 
department and £500,000 from contingency reserve. The 
directors disclaim any intentiun of materially increasing 
the amount to be distributed by way of dividend. But the 
dividend intended does offer shareholders a smal! addition 
to last year’s payment. It is proposed to pay an interim 
dividend of 12s. on the present capital in January and 
final distribution of 1s. 6d. per share on the new capital in 
July next year. The equivalent on the present capital 
of the total distribution will thus be 24s. 34d. compared 
with 24s. for the whole of 1953. 


More Jute Goods Used 


N inconspicuous feature of the boom in British produc 
tion and the recovery in exports is the marked mse 
in the consumption of jute goods, widely used as a p2ckaging 
material for industrial and farm products, in the building 
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WORKERS IN THE TE AM—Number 8 in a series 


A SMALL MAN in charge of two huge weigh-batching plants, 

ry Evans is proud of their performance and of the team which 
ites them. 

ify will tell you that the strength of concrete depends on the 

rate proportioning of materials. He will show you how many 

of graded stone, sand and cement are lifted 70 feet from the stock- 

; and delivered to waiting lorries, in exactly measured amounts, 

y for mixing and placing—with only two men operating the 

electrical controls. He will tell you that a lorry can be loaded every 

onds, and that in one working day materials were accurately 

hed out for nearly 2,000 cubic yards of concrete—sufficient to 

truct a mile of road 18 feet wide. He will show you how he com- 

icates with his men and the site office by portable radio 

smitter. 

raffy’s pride is justified. Men and machines together are producing 

its impossible hitherto—not only reducing costs and saving 

but also in improving quality. This is another instance of 

progress achieved by modern methods combined with the old team 
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obtained on request, from the Technical 
Service Department 


Ris tisree tress tanh stays cin) 


PETER SPENCE 


& Sons Limited 


WIDNES, LANCS. also at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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LONDON BIRMINGHAM SWANSEA MONTREAL TORONTO 
VANCOUVER SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURNE 
CAIRNS CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 


LAHORE 


JOHANNESBURG 


SALISBURY BULAWAYO 


ASSOCIATES: 
C. TENNANT, SONS & CO, OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, BRAZIL, AND PERU 


HENRY CGARDNER & CO. 


LIMITED, 


LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 


VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 


The Group trades in and markets 


non-ferrous ores, metals and 


minerals, many kinds of produce, 


timber and other materials; it 


provides coal-washing 


plant, 


ventilation plant and other spe- 


cialist engineering equipment: 


and it furnishes allied shipping, 
insurance, 


secretarial, financial, 


technical and statistical services. 


THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 
HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telegraphic Address: Brimetacor, London 
Telephone Number: MONarch 8055 


PRINCES 





(days quicker 
by Gloucester ! 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST DELIVERY OF 
BLACKHEART MALLEABLE CASTINGS 





- other foundry needs 9 days to anneal blackheart 
malleabie castings. But Gloucester Foundry can anneal in 
48 hours! The secret is the advanced new elevator-type electric 
furnace at Gloucester—the only one of its kind in Britain. This 
means you can have delivery of the first castings within 72 hours. 

Gloucester Foundry is fully mechanised for high outputs of 
blackheart malleable and grey iron castings. Their foundry 
experts will gladly advise on the design of castings to make the 
most of the malleable technique. Call them in early while the job 
is still on the board. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 


(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd.) 


shone: Gloucester 23041 Telegrams: “ Pulleys,” Gloucester 
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ALL MODELS EX-STOCK 


ABELSON & CO. 


(Engineers) Limited 
COVENTRY RD., SHELDON, BIRMINGHAM, 26 
Phone: Sheldon 2424 (10 lines) Grams: Abelson, Birmingham 


Also at LONDON Phone: TATe Gallery 9444 
and MANCHESTER Phone: ARDwick 1328 
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trades, and in the manufacture of carpets, linoleum and many 
other products. Production of jute goods in Dundee is 
at a high level, and may reach a new postwar peak this year. 
The shortage of labour there is now less acute, and many 
mills: are working to the limit of present capacity. The 
statistical record of this activity is unfortunately sketchy, 
because the industry, sheltered by the skirts of the Jute 
Control, still maintains an old-world coyness about its pro- 
duction figures. The only published figures appear half- 
yearly in the digest of Scottish statistics, the latest being 
for the third quarter of 1953. Present indications are that 
output of jute cloth may rise by some 10,000 tons to 80,000 
tons this year, and output of yarn for non-weaving uses by 
some §,000 tons tO §§,000 tons. 

The import figures provide a more dramatic, if rough, 
indication of greater demand. Imports of jute cloth in the 
first six months of this year jumped by nearly 100 million 
square yards to 156 million square yards compared with 
the same period of last year ; they were, indeed, virtually 
equal to the quantity imported in the whole of 1953. Im- 
ports of jute yarn, at 4,500 tons, were more than three times 
as large as in the same period of last year and only 100 tons 
short of the total figure for 1953. Sacks alone showed no 
increase. The expansion of imports has lately tapered off, 
partly because demand for agricultural ‘uses is seasonally 
slack. Exports of cloth and yarn have been slightly higher 


this year, but exports of sacks have fallen—secondhand sacks 


very sharply. Even allowing for some re-stocking, a sub- 
stantial part of the additional home output and imports 
must have gone into consumption. Helped by the recent 
fall in prices, jute goods appear to be regaining some of 
the ground lost to paper in the past. Competition from 
paper, however, is keen, and it is probably significant that 
prices of paper sacks have risen correspondingly less than 
prices of pulp. 


| Company Notes 


CONSOLIDATED TIN SMEL- falling prices 





certainly 
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SHORTER NOTES 


All except one of the recommendations of the Wilson 
Smith committee on duty-free import licensing of machinery 
have been accepted by the Government, and operation of 
this licensing system for machinery not procurable in this 
country was resumed this week. The one recommendation 
upon which the Government has reserved its decision is the 
extension of duty-free licensing to plant as well as to 
machinery ; this was one of the two significant changes 
recommended by the committee in the system operated 
between 1932 and 1952. 


* 


The polythene plant at ICI’s Wilton centre, mentioned in 
the article “ Experiment at Wilton” in The Economist last 
week, is owned and operated by the company’s Alkali Divi- 
sion, not its Plastics Division. 


* 


The English Electric fighter “Px,” designed to attain 
supersonic speeds in level flight, made its first flight at 
Boscombe Down this week. In addition to this prototype, 
20 pre-production aircraft of this type have been ordered 
for development trials; Mr Duncan Sandys, Minister of 
Supply, mentioned that several other supersonic fighter 
types, now on order, would be flying before very long. 


* 


The ordinary dividend of the British Match Corporation 
for the year to March 31st has been left unchanged at 9 per 
cent. The group’s gross profits at £1,466.469 are {99.438 
higher than in the previous year and net profits have risen 


from £498,193 to £575,347. 


contract has run out, and to mark the 
fact that lower earnings are expected 
from slag in the future, the increase in 
the ordinary dividend is declared as a 
2} per cent bonus, bringing the total up 


supports the to 1§ per cent compared with 12} per 


TERS. This company, the empire of chairman’s contention that the group cent. A strong liquid balance sheet has 
the Patino family, smelts a large slice of Years te Karey 31 — “ee — place £14 million 
the world’s tin output in Liverpool and 1953 1954. Im the short loan market. 
in Penang. It buys the concentrates, once Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ * 
' ; Trading profit......... 1,129,825 1,418,688 
UNCy S06. SAAaPey. Bt. AA nance vii ae Fotal income.........- 1'203,524 1517811 WILLIAM CORY AND SON. 
the producers,.and sells the resulting = pyenreciation.......... 45,471" 51,250 Pies de a decaak a 
metal to consumefs as a principal. Being fTaxation............. 654.740 828589 Signs of broadening trade, though in 
most particular never to take a view of Net profit...:.... see 166,399 ice eae much more res oe 
tt i j ucti Non-recurring credits .. , , efore the 19§2 recession, are to be fo 
ine market, it sells .its production forward Ordinary dividends 137,395 164,874 in the slides: of this ’ company which 
ss tn 5 oe te 7 ot er ee er 12} 15 distributes coal, oil and general mer 
solid t shows £2.6 million GUNNS Fox eesches css b . 
= ae a Pas * & compared General reserve. ....... 100,000 100,000 chandise, owns a substantial fleet includ- 
with 3 : million a year valine but it Fixed assets replacement a nie ing the largest single stake in the barges 
a : > TESOTVE 2c cee nee eeree ? 2 5 
is derstood ood authority that Added to group carry and tugs that ply on the Thames and 
underst on 2g y ‘ 
the smelt was not in fact carrying Seward 3 us des cwcces 174,907 252,238 has extensive wharfage facilities. The 
thee des xuk on any of that tin, © ro — — chairman, Mr F. A. Leathers, tells share- 
> “ixe assets, SS lepre- ; - 
any more than it was on £3.3 million ‘Siation..’.......--. 320,323 345,16 holders that trade gradually improved 
(compared with £4.8 million) of unassayed —Trade investments....._ 548,524 613,050 throughout the year ended March jist, 
COnCeaieia Hane excluded from the Net current assets ..... oeawees pert but that business can only be obtained in 
° ° * oe ee ,965, 91, Sets: 
balance sheet because their exact price (ach & TRG!s....... 216,554 ‘919,021 ~ — of am Scans cere ae 
had not been fixed Short-term loans ...... ass 1,500,264 the home front the group y 
Th Ited rf cent more tin Reserves ...---+e+eers 2,392,434 2,744,672 been successful in doing so. Apparently 
last year, desaiebisieseadn of Bolivian ship- _, ,O*dinary capital. 5 3-34 1,998,470 1,998,470 it has been less successful in its overseas 
. > 


ments. It returned a consolidated trading 
profit of £1.4 million, against {1.1 mil- 
lion, and a net profit after tax of £599,865, 
against £466,349. That in a year 


{£1 ordinary stock at 26s. xd. yields £11 11s. per cent. 


does not get itself involved in market 
risks. But the profit does owe some- 
thing to non-recurrent items; the slag 


activities. The parent company’s profit 
shows a rise of £159,000 at £1.7 million ; 
the consolidated profit an advance of only 
£132,000 at {2 million because certain 
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of the overseas companies have con- 
tributed less to the combined total. The 
largest overseas investment of the group 
is in South Africa where the chairman 
describes the coal export trade as seriously 
cramped. 

Shareholders can still feel reasonably 
happy at the result. Though the group 
trading profit is higher there is no increase 
in the net figure after tax which is 
£689,666, compared with £697,230. But 
there is a bigger dividend. The final 
payment is 124 per cent making a total 


Years to March 31, 


1953 1954 
{ wninges i— 4 4 

bee atees 1,904,180 2,036,677 

Total MmeOME.. cssééece 2,230,057 2,394,177 

Depreciation ..cssesece 485,914 501,172 

CchGheel 883,389 1,023,996 

\ py f s a eA tee 697 230 689 666 

( lends.... 353,949 478,515 
O is (per 

aa eae 11} 15 

aan 35,268 185,079 

Scania 12,756 16,584 


Oe cate a 264,133 Dr. 22,137 


Seat eave 2,627,888 2,810,297 

 sswee 12,587,120 13,172,428 

; ; 679,724 742,686 
EMR o's 0s ocak eeeecn 8,963,054 10,433,246 
Ouoted si ee 6,412,261 6,778,520 
COG Cg ice kk wa OKs 4,290,508 4,555,199 
| Beas aaa 11,750,309 9,345,902 
Ordit pete 2,850,094 5,800,188 


at 55s. 9d. yields £5 8s. per cent. 


distribution of 1§ per cent. A capital 
distribution of 100 per cent which affected 
the final dividend, but not the interim, 
in the previous year distorts comparison, 
but in terms of the present ordinary 
capital of £5.8 million the rate is up from 
11} per cent to 1§ per cent. The balance 
sheet is strong and the policy is pro- 
gressive. The chairman announces that 
the company has placed important new 
orders for ships. 


* 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
ENGINEERING. After the death 
of Mr Allen Good, a divorce was arranged 


between the two main companies with 
which he had been connected. Associated 
British Engineering sold the bulk of its 
holding (2 million §s. ordinary shares) in 
the Brush Group to Thomas Tilling at 
the prevailing market price. The present 
accounts from Associated _ British 
Engineering shows that that partner has 
not suffered as a result of the divorce. 
Profits were well maintained in the year 


Years to March 31, 


1953 1954 
£ £ 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Net trading profit 199,711*  200,083* 
TGR cicicko5'spakas 94,820 98,458 
Net profit ...... sh 88,320 171,160 
Ordin iry divi ] I is es 32,250 44,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 
SRI See 6 8 
Added to zg >» carry 
Gabteate: 3c. 4 ees Dr.8,105 12,310 
Cons. balance sheet:— 
Fixed assets, /ess depre- 
ciahon...... Paka 773,143 809,756 
Net current assets.... 871,897 1,234,422 
SRE obese chiatvween 1,214,511 1,117,595 
DAE GS wee iupaieatd ats 91,611 254,786 
Loans ind over! lrafts ° 883,786 383,890 
ee ee er ee 314,207 442,049 
Ordinary capital. . 1,000,000 1,000,000 
5s. Ordinary Stock at 6s, yields {6 13s. per cent. 
* After deducting all production expenses, 
selling and administration, depreciation, interest 
and Directors’ emoluments. 


ended March 31 ; the dividend was raised 
from 6 per cent to 8 per cent and the 
chairman, Mr Lawrence W. Robson, 
announces that turnover of the manufac- 
turing subsidiaries has been held at a level 
above the previous year’s. As a result of 
the sale of the Brush shares and the repay- 
ment by the Brush group of approxi- 
mately £100,000 of loans (leaving £186,822 
of those unsecured loans outstanding) the 
liquidity of the balance sheet has been 
much improved. Bank overdrafts at 
£354,493, have been reduced by £486,023. 
Mr Robson reports that turnover for the 
first four months of the current year has 
been higher than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. But he adds 
a warning of increased competition, par- 
ticularly from continental countries. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August llth 
Next Contango Day: August llth 
Next Settlement Day: Atgust 17th 


BuSINESS in the stock market was un- 
usually brisk after the Bank Holiday and 
prices, which had been firm before the 
market closed for the holiday, made a 
strong advance. The Financial Times 
ordinary share index had been carried to 
a new peak of 162.5 points when the 
market closed on Wednesday. The pace 
for this advance was set in the gilt-edged 
market. Demand in this market was con- 
centrated upon the undated and long 
dated stocks. On Tuesday both War 
Loan (rising to 921s) and 34 per cent 
Conversion (rising to 92) gained ? of a 
point, while many of the other long dated 
issues made gains of up to } of a point. 
These advances were maintained on 
Wednesday (both before and after the 
announcement of the July gold and dollar 
figures). War Loan put on j of a point 
and most of the other undated and long 
dated stocks made gains of } of a point. 
There was also a good demand for 
Dominion and Colonial issues, particu- 
larly for the 4 per cent stocks ; the new 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
loan closed on Wednesday at a premium 
of 1% on the issue price of 974. 

The advance in industrial shares 
covered nearly all sections of the market. 
The biggest rises were recorded in the 
stores section, where “ Gussies ” in a very 
active market closed on Wednesday at 
94s. 14d., after touching 96s. Radio and 
cinema shares came more into demand, 
with Odeon gaining 1s. 3d. to 20s. on 
Tuesday. Oil shares were quiet, though 
Anglo-Egyptian rose +s to 4}. Rubber 
shares were steady and tea shares con- 
tinued to go ahead. 

The OFS issues were the most active 
group in the Kaffir market and Free State 
Geduld made a particularly strong 
advance. Copper shares turned a little 
easier after opening quite firm at the 
beginning of the week. In the foreign 
market the Peruvian stocks lost part of 
their earlier gains when profits were taken. 
Costa Rica stocks came into demand on 
hopes of an early debt settlement. The 
threat of a big strike in Western Germany 
made for dullness in German bonds on 
Wednesday. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






Security Indices 












° 
3-67 4- 
” ” 3-66 4- 
99 160-3 | 116-28] 3-66 4- 
Aug. 2 ae | see ch ar 
9. tech 1Gk*T -} 1IG+42 3:64 4-89 
» 4...) 162-5 | 116-491 3-62 4-87 


Total bargains 
1954 | 
July 28, 10,365 
» 29} 10,473 
(jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)] ,, 30) 10,581 
1953, High] 131-5 | 112-55] Aug. 2|_... 
(Nov. 4) |(Nov..27 3} 12,998 
1139 | 105-68] >, 4 | 12,948 


162-5 | 116-49 









* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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BRITISH FUNDS G 
| Price, | Price, | Yield, hor Pr , 
AND | . Yield ces, 1954 | Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
GUARANTEED July 28, Aug. 4 | ~? Aug. 4, an. 1 to Aug. 4) Dividends aan iJ uly 28, | Aug. 4, Aug. 4, 
STOCKS | | . | 1 Ta) tow] OO © | 1954] 1954 ‘| 1954 
ps Bd \£ 8% dad. (| € s. d. | % | % |STeEL & ENGINEERING| | igs. ds 
sof Exchequer 247%, 15> ----| 100% | 100% | O15 8/119 91 be | ea | 124 e is A Shcaseriscs:s 60/6 | 61/- | 418 4 
101¢, |Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... | 104%* 105* (014 3/2 01/4124 | 89 5 a} 10 5Cammell Laird 5/-....| 10/3 | 10/3 |7 4 4 
99}§ |Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 104% | 1048 | 1 3 2) 210 O01] 60/7} | 49/9 5 a} 10 djGuest Keen N’fold £1.) 59/44 | 59/9 |5 0 5 
99% Serial Funding 14% 1954. |100/0 94,100/0/83, 0 3 2/111 94379 |e] ... | Stewarts & Lloyds{1 .| 36/9 | 37/6 | _ ... 
99 # |S. Fdg. 13% 1954 Ass. Exc. 100 | | 100% | 1 7 7) 210 4 | 25/44 | 22/- | 735] 4 alUnited Steel {1...... | 25/- | 25/44} 7 1 100 
99 # |Serial Funding 24% 1957.) 10148 | 101f | 013 3/114 8 | 37/3 | 23/9 | 2Qgal 12 bWVickers {1 .....+.4+. | 33/- | 35/- |4 5 9 
100% (Serial Fund 5 <i $OVickers {1 2... cece 3 v 
ke Serial Funding 3% 1955..| 10148 | 1014 | 0 211/114 4 TEXTILES 
100 |War Bonds 25% "54-56...| 100# | 100% | 018 4/2 0 51) 28/2 | 21/4 | 4a\ 11 d\Bradiord Dyers £1...| 24/9 | 25/6 | 7 1610m 
100% |Funding 23% '52-57..... 100% | 100% | 1 411 | 2 10 10/| 32/44 | 24/9 | 6a} 12 dBrit. Celanese 10/- 27/- | 27/- |613 4 
100% (Nat. Def. 3% °54-58 ..... 100/2/10 1100/2 /3 1 9 Te} 31/44 | 24/8 5 ai 10 biCoats (J. & P.) BP is 26/6 | 26/9 |512 2» 
101} |War Loan 3% "S5-59.....| 1028 | 102% | 1 5 9/214 311 34/- | 25/2 | _63a| 4$b/Courtaulds {1 ....... 33/- | 32/6 | 418 6k 
954 Savings Bonds 3% '55-65. 99* | 994%* 114 6/3 1 71] 30/3 | 23/8 | 20 cl 10 alLancs. Cotton fi..... | 26/6 | 26/9 |512 2v 
97% we Hh 96-61 paves 101 te — fe : a 11 : 7 51} 79/6 64/- | 5a) 15 b\Patons & Baldwins {1) 67/3 66/6 |6 0 4 
JZ (Funding 3% 99-09...... 7 6 5 81 ELECTRICAL 
O38 Fi inding 3% 66-68 ...... | 97%* 98) | 116 1|3 3 5/1) 60/6 | 41/99 | Thal  ThbjAssoc. Elect. {1...... 60/- | 60/- | 315 Os 
974 |Funding 34% 1999-2004 .| 97} STi | 2 0 2/312 51) 46/6 | 38/- | Bhalitr 1HB.1.-C.C. £1.......... 45/9 | 45/9 |4 7 5 
100 # [Funding 4% 60-90 ......| 10448 | 105 | 1 7 0/3 3 10e} 50/3 | 38/6 | 5a} 6§dEnglish Elect. {1..... 50/- | 50/- |4 O Om 
oof Savings ~ on i aes 2p is 1 * ot : . 10;|;3 6 41} 51/6 37/9 33a 83b\Gene ral Elect. {1..... 50/- 50/- 5 0 0 
904 Savings Bonds 24% '64-67, 954 95 Se 613 ¢ 3] Motor & AIRCRAFT 
101% Victory 4% °20-76.......| 104¢%* 1044* | 115 11) 310 Tt] 23/7) | 18/6 34a|  6$b|Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 22/3 | 22/103, 4 7 5 
87§ {Savings Bonds 3% 65 75. 945* 9HAz* 118 8) 3 6 52} 10/74 6/34 | 64) 4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 10/44 | 10/74 (| 4 18 10 
95¢ (Consols 4% aft. Feb, 'S7..| 97 %* 97 #2 5 1/4 111f| 30/3 | 23/4 7éc| 7cDe Havilland {1 ..... 26/- | 26/441513 8 
a8 one 3 Yo 1969 2 6l. a at at : ; if 10 5 16 ; o a 35 : Tbe 12 c Ford eae ea oT . a 74 : 7 il 
II te ONnV. O¢ , a a's é de wes ik U fe 9 3S 4 6b . 23 ) ; a awker Siddeley , 2 é a 8 20 
99% (Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 100 # | 100% |019 8/117 10/}/100/6 | 80/6 25 c| 25 cLeyland Motors {1...| 97/6 | 97/6 |5 2 7 
63 i Treas. 24 aft. Apel "715. 68% 694 119 10; 3 12 10fj 73 44 /- 5 a} 1246\Rolls Royce {1 ...... 66/103} 67/6 |3 9 2j 
14 ty ee fs O80. "66... a na 2 0 9)314 Tf] 8/10} 5/4}] 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-.. 8/13 8/14} 7 7 8 
924 (Treas. 34% °77-80....... 99 4 00; | 118 3|}310 QO! SHops & STORES 
32 Treas. 34% "79-81....... 99%,*| 1008* | 118 1|3 9 5i] 27/2 22/9 10 aj 124d|Boots Pure Drug 5 26/3 26/14 | 4 6 2 
83. |Redem yption 3% '86-96...| 893 | 90} |2 0 1\3 9 71} 42/9 | 32/- | 15 6|  ThalDebenhams 10/- ..... 40/- | 40/6 | 418 9w 
84% War L’n 34% aft. Dec. "52, 894 91% 2 2 2|}316 1lf] 96/6 | 53/3 15 a} 4% bjGt. Universal 5/-..... 81/6 95 /~ aso 
635i Consols 24%. -ssseeeeees 68% | 69$ | 11910) 312 7f|109/43 | 92/9 5 a| 174di\Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1. .... 104/6 |107/6 |4 3 9 
88% |Br. Elec. ae 954 964 |118 3/3 6 Til 59 36/11 |. 20 a| 45 b|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 53/— | 58/- | 216 2 
87  |Br. Elec. 3% ‘14-17 bese 943 95% 118 6/3 7 Ol} 80/6 64- | 05 2 a Wool worth 5/-....... 13/6 75/6 |319 6 
103 |Br. Elec. 44% °74-79..... 109} | 1103 | 115 0/|312 O¢ | On 
93% |Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 1004 1014 11710;3 9 Ti) 13% 8 # 5 a isidlaen glo-Iranian {1..... 3 |} 1 |3 5 5. 
83%; Br. Trans, 3% °78-88..... 90 914 a 6 Sts 2 Si fas £28 | 4a 12 bRoyal Dutch 100f...| £41 | £41 S134 
8848 (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 95 & 964 118 3/3 6 T1}106 717/10 | Sta} lOfdShell Reg. {1........ 96/103; 96/103} 413 ls 
1004 (Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 1054 | 1064 116 0; 311 le} 25/78 | 17/6 | U5tb| 5StalTrinidad L’holds 5/-..| 23/6 | 23/6 317 4/ 
844 |Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 90 914 1119 8/3 8 101} 34/9 | 25/3 | ... .. |Ultramar 10/- ....... 28/3 | 28/- Nil 
96% (Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 1014 | 1014*/116 3/3 7 21 SHIPPING 
995 (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 1054* 1064*, 114 5/3 9 le “ . 36/14 es vaceerd 1 speezeeees| 44 Ms “4 - 15 5 
/ c c\Furness Withy £ / - : 
) earliest date Fl rield l) To latest d (§) N velde are} 70/28 | SU/3 | 6a 16 bP. & O. Def. 1 teeeee 45/- | 48/- 411 8 
od " . ~. - e. (f) at yile ’ (i) OQ ay Bate. (9) et yields are 35 3 24/104)(p) 10c! 10 cj}Royal Mail {1 Tae 30 6 30 6 6 ll 2 
ala allowing for tax - 9s. Od. in £. Ex dividend. t Assumed “MISCELLANEOUS 
ife 12 years approximately. 90/3 | 67/9 5 a| 124djAssoc. Port. Cem. {1..| 85/- 85/74 | 41 9 
7 , 59/3 33/- 15 ¢ 13" dBowater Paper {1....| 56/103) 56/103} 4 4 5u 
1953 | Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE __ | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 40/- | 339 | 4 a} 6 Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 36/3 | 35/74 |512 3 
jan. l-Aug.4; STOCKS AND July 28, Aug. 4,) Aug. 4, | 43/3 | 36/3 | 12itd 4ate Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 40/6 | 40/- | 513 7 
Low | Hieh | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1954 1954 $493 | $38} | a\Canadian Pacific $25 .| $49 | $48 (| 514 2 
! 42/3 | 32/6 35 163. ajiDecca Record 4/-..... }417- | 41 |4 5 4& 
fs. d. | 27/- | 184 | 11%¢| 14 c\Dunlop Rubber 10/-..| 26/3 | 26/6 |5 5 8 
84} 96} 904 j|Aust. 33% '65-69 ....| 954 954 513 Ol] 37/74 | 26/6 6a 9 diimp. Chemical {1....) 35/3 | 35/6 | 4 4 60 
is 99 %| 97% \Ceylon 4% '73-75....| 99 99 | 4 1 61} 58/74 | 49/3 | 1145) 8$ajlmp. Tobacco £1..... | 53/- | 53/- | 71011 
8% 105 984 |N. Zealand 4% '76-78.| 103 | 1044 | 3.14 1/] $818 | $63} |$2-60c\$2- Lapa Nickel n.p.v....| $78) | $814 |5 3 6 
66} 794 71Z |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 177 19* 3 15 11 | 60/6 | 51/6 Tha| London Brick {1..... 58 /- 58/- | 416 Tm 
903 | 98%) 95 [Liverpool 3% ’54-64..| 98) | 98} | 3 3 61] 78/3 | 63/6 | 1246) 34alTate & Lyle {1 ...... | 74/6 | 74/- |4 6 6 
734 86; 804 |M. Wtr.‘B’ 3° ‘34 2003) 864 854* | 312 81} 7T1/- 60/6 746,  TgajTube Investments {1 .| 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 8ll 
1013 a ie Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 10s Gt 4 410¢ - . PF Ibe] a0 ae “oat £1 ..| = od 7 ; : R. * 
ees LONE Te soak ccces 834 -| ioe | 57/ a MUCVET EE wcacccsest f- | 
we 422 102" German 54%........ 124 1244 | 38/3 | 30/3 | t4%a| 7}fb|United Molasses 10/-..| 34/- | 34/6 | 6 7 6¢ 
119° | T3592 |. 132§ |Japan 5% 1907...... 149 i 39/6 | 28/- | Nil d 10t ciCons. Tea & Lands fl. | 36/- | 38/6 | 9 811 
136 BG 1683 | Japan 54% Conv. 1930) 1774 1784 “a 44 | hy 7 ¢| . ee ee Ai ‘ 11} a as z. i 
6 | / a} nited Sua Betong £1) 55/- | /- $ 
1954 nat T a ro MINES 
Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield 
Aug. Reems J and Be o & 1/15/3| 58 20 a| 40 db\Angio-Amer. 10/- . vee} 7% 7H#i318 1 
Dividends | OFPOcRsS, — Pay28) Aug) Aug’ hive | 68/4 | 80 a) 120 b|De Beers 5/- Bearer’. .|109/44 |110/74 | 9 0 10 
Low a) {b) (ce) , 101/103) 56/6 — ... |Free State Geduld 5/- .| 91 aa 97/6 . Nil " 
cis : ; (erm rm ere 76/3 | 54/9 8ici 10 cijRandfontein {1...... 63/44 | 62/3 4 
oat} a 1A eS eos 2S See | 4/104! onl 24 dLondon Tin 4/- ...... | 6/1¢ | 6/2} [15 10 4 
42/3 | l6c 5 aj\Barclays {1 ......... 48/6 49 14 1 8m ya 50 alRhok: (1 ob | 96 313 1 
58/9 | 14 c 1 alLloyds‘A’ £5, £1 pd...| 64/- | 64/6 | 4 6 10 |_26¢ | 16H | 175 6 gemma £2 sas 522: 2! Si! 
74/9 | 86 8 aMidland f1, fully pd...| 82/6" | 82/6* | 3.17 7 * Ex dividend. 
: wat a 84a.N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 = , = 6 7 * KCI p 
o/ 8 c| 40 a Westminster £4, {1 p 9/- - ] F ino ; 
> | 92/- | 17k 7$a Alexanders £2, fi pd..} 125/- 125/- | 4 0 0 New Yor osing rices : >, 
» | 40/10} 5 5} 65 ajNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1..... 48/-* | 48/-* | 3 2 6v | tuty | Aus lv lA yj 
( 44/6 | 6&6 5 aUnion Disc. {1....... 53/- | 53 315 6 | Ja * e _ e 
S7/6 | 4b 4 a:Barc. (D.C. &0O.) ‘A’ £1) 44/6 | 45/6 310 4 |. oes 
9/3 | Ta 7 Chart. Bk. of india £1, 42/6 | 42/6 |611 8 | 4 2 Hf Eee 3 z | $ | 3 
INSURANCE Salt. & Ohio.| 26} | 27} jAm. Smelting. | 39§ | 38} [Inter. Paper. .| 78% | 79} 
| 9 50 a 85 bLeg. & Gen. {1,5/- pd.) 144 | 144 | 2 6 7 ¢ j|Am. Viscose ..| 38} | 38} [Nat. Distill...) 203 | 20% 
| 20} 20ta| 40tb\Pearl £1, fully pd..... 22 | 23 141411 ; el. of Amer..| 214 | 21 Sears Roebuck! 66 | 68} 
oe + 105 c¢ Ll2ste Prudential ‘A? £1 ae 42} 43 415 2 de eee 16% -hrysler ceeds 624 654 Shell ........ 483 48 
| BREwerrES, Etc. Amer. Tel. .. ./1723 |1734 {Gen. Elec.....| 444 | 464 Std. OilofN.J.| 83§ | 893* 
)125 /- 33 i ey 8 errr 1126/104126/103} 6 15 7_ Stand. Gas. “4 133 | 14 \Gen. Motor...| 80$ | 814 U.S. Steel....| 543 | 544 
| 17/44 Tha} 174b\Distillers 4/-......... | 22/9 | 22/6 | 4 811 [United Corp..| 5§ | 5% JGoodyear....) 743 | 149 Vestinghouse | 704 | 703* 
| 31/- ll 3 8 a Guinness $10. yada Nae ay a 35/- | 35/- | 5 V. Union Tel.| | M68 | 494 [Inter. Nickel .| 43% | 45 [Woolworth. 44} | | “48 
60 /- 8 a / 5 * Ex divide nd. | { 





t Free of tax. 


date, 


24%, not subject to tax, from capital profits. 
(y) Yield basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


gross, 


(f) Flat yield. 
aiter capital bonus. 
(0) Yield basis 9%. 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(g) Yield basis 433% 

(j) Yield basis 113%. 
(p) Also 5% net capital distribution. 
Yield basis 10%. 
(zs) Yield basis 114%. 





(a) Interim dividend. 


(k) Yield basis 8%. 
(gq) "Yield basis 22% gross. 
(v) Yield basis 74%. 


(6) Final dividend, 
(h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 


(u) Yield basis 12%. 
* Ex dividend. 






(c) Whole year’s dividend. 


yield basis 14-8%. 


(l) To latest. date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 324%. 


(w) Yield basis 20% 


(d) Yield basis 21%. 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% 








{e) To earliest 
(i) Yield basis 134% 
(n) re basis 14% 
(t) Also 


(x) Yield po 18-18% 
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Il J nh | | fe j a i prt 
mid-June July 21 | July 28 | Aug. 4 | July 15 July 20 July 27 
WORLD PRICES | | 
Commodity Price indicator : (' | 
MAL it <n ; Saco td aaa ea 1952 = 100 126 99 89 90 | 90 | 90 99 99 99 | 
Mga... . . .'<« adnate gs tenner n 114 100 | 93 9T | 97 98 122 122 123 | 
Fibre “ 2 167 99 | 87 86 | 87 | 87 86 86 85 
Me Ks as 99 100 | 80 79 79 78 82 82 81 
Other items........ f a 131 are: 3 96 99 | _ 96 | _ % 93 se ude 93} 9% 
| Monthly averages 1953 oo #2) 1954 Star 
ALE EL Ree 
eater . cake. - 1951 1952 1953 April May | June March | April | May 
Old series : ei re rE aN ee ca EL 
AG artéches . cidiesvsstadownes enon 1938=1 315-0 323-3 323°5 328-3 326-1 | 525-4 524-1 325-1 526°1 
Food anil tODROOD bso ccconsscccess Pr 253-9 292-0 | 314-6 325-2 324-1 322-8 317-8 317°4 317-2 
Materials used in: June 30 i 
Non-food manufacturing .........++ 1949=1 193-3 162-1}; 145-8 148-6 146-9 145-4 141-8 143-6 144-7 | 
Mechanical engineering............. * 134-3 149-9 | 145-7 145-9 143-4 143-1 146-7 147-5 149-3 | 
Electrical machinery..........-..+- ‘“ 151-9 165-4 155-2 156-5 151-2 150-8 155-7 156-7 159-0 | 
Building and civil engineering....... is 125-6 133-6 | 130-4 130-7 130-2 | 130-2 130-3 130-7 131-0 
Pen WORN, os siio Sheed gee wad a 123-0 130-6 | 128-7 129-0 128-8 | 128-5 129-2 129-8 130-3 | 
Commodities : 
CONGR. TOW 5 Sinks eonssgeeaeriies * 223-2 171-9 140-6 137-2 139-4 140-0 155-8 155-6 156:1 | 
Weeks ti oid oseeecs cas ees ‘ 252-3 147-9} 171-1 174-8 | 182-4) 174-9 160-5 167-4 173-4 | 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | 2 499-1 | 282-8; 199-1 201-9 210-8 | 202-7 163-9 176-1 185-3 | 
Sot L SeeereO is sv ox cores s 143-5; 158:0; 144-1 150-1 146-6 143-7 142-6 143-3 143-3 | 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) .........++ - 187-5 | 220-7 | 217-6 233°T | 215-2 214-5 204-3 206-1 208-2 | 
UK RETAIL PRICES | | 
interim index : June 17, 
RE ONE. iin icine inceDee venues — 10€ 125 | 136 | 140 141 | 140 | 141 141 142 141 
RO let 55 i ods cuscedvanncaen 1952 = 10 | 102-6] 105-8 106-4 | 106-0} 106-6] 106-6} 107-0 106-7 | 
POG oo ionncékek aan thegteasaetene ‘ 105-4 | W-3} 112-5] 112-7} 103-8] 11-6 | 2-6 | 112-1 | 
TRO dons: see Ras Semmes \1938=100° 202 | 221 | 228 229 | 228 | 229 229 230 230 | 
BOOE eine cc vocecasssefunegeenwens “i 191 | 221 | 233 236 | 236 | 238 234 236 235 | 
Rent au chtes. «...0+iscsechasnews Be hcag 119 | 122 | 129 130 | 130 | 130 132 134 134 
RITE. 0 xcs Vaocteveka hh oeanaus ms 249 | 259 | 253 255 | 253 253 255 955 955 | 
] WE BAR: ncivrcaanreneuexas » 177 197 | 207 209 | 203 | 205 217 218 213 | 
Household durable goods........... i 288 294 | 286 290 | 283 282 285 284 284 | 
Dri settee ence rete eeenes ” 31g J 295) 256 256 256 256 257 257 257 
Toba atk erect beleoemae xiv ia fe L 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 | 
Purchasing power of £ (based on a ‘ ; | 
onsumer Spending) ...... 1938= 10 48 | 45 | 44 43 | 44 43 43 43 43 | 
UK TERMS OF TRADE(*) | 
import prices : cs 
MMAR ea Son a ccnehi<anaees 1953 117 | 113 100 102 | 100 99 96 98 98 | 
Or drink and tobacco ........... ; 100 104 100 101 | 101 102 99 101 102 | 
Basic materials .............. . 140 123 100 100 | 101 99 96 96 97 | 
Export prices : e | 
AM ii 0 sc ctvie cured inthe : 98 103 100 100 100 | 99 99 99 99 
All manufactures . .oscis cece ecass ve 98 103 100 101 | 99 99 99 99 99 | 
Metals .. +. -..+s0+cseeeereeesees . 89 | 99 100 103 100, = 101 96 95 94 | 
eens ma ’ | anit ae 99 99 99} 100 | 
Tunis fa es oe | r | 99 | 100 101 103 103 | 
Ratio of import to export prices..... ” 118 109 | 100 102 100 100 97 99 99 | 
SHIPPING FREIGHT | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952 100-0 171-5 85-6 | 82-2 713-8 11-4 15-8 77-4 | 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jur | 
Sr ne nT RATER ENS NOOSE BREA 1947 120 130 | 136 135 135 135 139 141 142 | 
SEE ACGASER NETS Fae SS > Ren ep Dy 5H r te = re 134 | 134 134 138 140 140 | 
vy omen oe ee wen eoreosese j ” iZ3S % | i 
Weekly earnings : (*) | | 3 | 139 | 139 139 144 145 146 
All WOHMONS 54-0: vensasisensassess | sd 141 1] 15111} 160 1] 157 7 
Man sss uai seme eeeb ones - 166 0) 178 6} 189 2] 185 li 
WONG ck ik 6s ase SES Sb bs des Bi 90 1} 96 4] 102 5 100 3 
| Oct, | i 
AN: wonkeeth G55 secbvenies 6 ostdeies 1938= 100 265 | 285 | 301 296 
ss oka ind whe b's aK 6h. Ke ae | e 241 959 | 214 269 
VOOR 2 os ccc cepessonciveesceses * 277 | 296 | 315 309 aS i oa 1s a 
(*) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show ; re repres ie ; : ; ; nes 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. . (The interten Index of peta pine team oe , 1953, relate to delivered price 


calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the I 


influenced by changes in the composition of 


trade as well as price movements. 


-ondon and Cambridge Economic¢ Service. 


ed back to 1938 with the aid 0! 
: _(‘) Annual figures are based on unit values and ar 
(°) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October survcy- 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


y averages or 
lar months 


eseeeeeee 


ee ee a 
eee ee ee a 


(‘) This covers mining, een electricity and manufactured gas with the f 
ind and Sweden, electricity and manufac 


mn, 


50 
1,163 
1,106 


1,361 


1,207 
1,098 
1,326 
1,188 


| schillings | 


30 


900 


1,099 


1,367 | 


1,041 


1,203 | 


1,342 | 


1,334 


20 


263 


166 | 
105 | 


16 
146 


266 
217 
207 
220 
205 
261 


239 | 


147 
202 
270 


259 
315 
343 


326 


} 








Nether- 
lands 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 
—— ET Sith MS TETAS 
82 | 11 | 90} 193 | 132 | 16 | | 
2 101 89 
114 | 117 131 | 231 171 124 147 | 130 
114 | 119 127 
| 2 251 | 193 137 161 | 144 
| | | 
17} ug} 137 271] 229 145% 174) 152 
114 115| 134 268 | 224 
114 | 126 | 134 | 276 | 221 | | 162 88 
116}; 128] 137] 279} 227] | 180} 158 
ed 129 eed 289 | 227 
2 227 | f 151 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE @ 

mn. mn. | 000 mn. mn, 000 mn. | mn, T 000 mn. mn. 

francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas | f | lire | guilders 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 

1,922) 135 3-84] 505] 12] 3-45; 0-94] 118 
10,252 | 550 | 132-64} 1,350] 432-9| 14-35! 120-48 694 
10,094 | 573 | 121-52} 1,334] 592-6 | 15-28) 124-75 | 738 
10,585 | 606 | 118-79} 1,581] 815-9] 17-04] 130-30 | 833 

9,796}  576| 135-20] 1,313] 772-2] 15-74] 132-30] ~ 840 

9,061} 570] 127-91} 1,214] 679-2] 15-08{| 116-81 | 709 

Se 639 | 128-39 1586 | 673-0} 17-16} 152-04 | 936 

668 | 137-07 1,472 = 14-50 | 124-20 | 
EXPORTS (f.0.b. 

1,806 | 128 2°55 468 0-91 2-02] 0-88} 87 
10,212 | 483} 118-04/ 1,409] 149-9] 8-41] 72-02] 660 

9,414 | 508 | 117-24] 1,542] 282-1} = 9-50 | 77-50 | 717 

9,874 | 521} 125-06 2,096} 469-6] 10-00| 94-79 | 681 

9,593 | 477 | 120-17 1,502| 441-3} 8-14] 75-38] 158 

7,663 | 492 | 130-61 1508} 332-9| 8-02} 81-01 | 621 

9,450 | 576 | 122-53 1,932} 257-1] 9-69] 88-87 792 
10,043 506 l 1,662 a 8-13 | 78-40 ‘ 

BALANCE 
= i= F— 19) — Bl — O041—'1-81l— 68 lu RB 
—- 39|— 67] ~—14-60| 59 | —283-0| — 5-94 | —48-46| — 34 
|— 680|— 65] — 4-28] 208 | --310-5 | — 5-78 | —47-25| — 21 
— Tll| — 8 | + 6-:27| + 515 | —346-3| — 7-04] —35-51] — 152 
i j | i 
— 203|— 99} —15-03| + 189 | —330-9} — 7-60] —56-92| — 82 
—1,398|— 78] + 2-70 294 | —346-3| — 7-06 | —35-80| — 88 
my — 63| — 5-86] + 346] —415-9| — 7-47 | —63-17| — 144 
— 162 — 9-70 190 ore — 6-37 — 45-80 | sa 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE?) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
93; 1s} 102|  -249| 79 | 92} 118 
121 | 147 | 129 | 241 | 98 | 158 | 132 
126 | 169 | 130 | 271 11 174 | 157 
| i 
133 | 146 | 282 | | | 195 
117 137 | 261 | | | 151 
154 | | 136 | 343 | 207 
149 | 316 | 
EXPORTS ee Menten es 

no | 139) 125] 530] 136 125| 156 
138 186 | 209 670 | 168 140 | 256 
151 208 | 221 | 783 188 152 | 292 
169 234| 179 c= oe 
133 | 254} 779 | 276 
164 | 238} 1,014 361 
| 250 | 886 | feos 

| Bo ne sored | | | 


tured gas 


' exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade ; 


and Austria, manufactured gas. 


, 


Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


ollowing exceptions : C 
Germany excludes West Berlin. 


j 


i 
| 
| 











| 


Norway 










Sweden Turkey 


81 67 | 63 
135 | 110 | 133 
140 lil 149 
| } 
138} 121 | 
144 } 116 | 
173 | 117 | 
159 120 | 
139 122 
mn, | mn. mn, 
kroner | kroner ete: 
99 | 174 | 12-5 
520 746 | 129- 
543 680} 124: 
680 | 777 | 159-5 
540 | 709 | 4.9 
493 | 637 | 105-6 
686 804 119-3 
484 
65 | 154 12+1 
337 | 674| 84-7 
303 637 | 92-4 
321 709 | 139-6 
303 585 | 13-8 
311 | 489 16-8 
360 600 100-2 
om 33 = 90 _ 0-4 
o (es Bra we 
— 20|)— 4/— 31-9 
— 359) — 68 | — 19:9 
937| — 124) — 21-1 
me 3081 mR 8 
o 326 204 19-1 
_ 151 ‘ 
100 | 94 | 91 
128 | 118 220 
ah tT) ae 
145 | fr) =—s« 152 
129 | 125 189 
179 225 
147 | a 
123 | 111 107 
141 | 134 150 
144 | 142 182 
146 168 
151 125 182 
169 230 
176 | 2 





Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 


(?) Special trade (excluding 


(*)} Average of fourth quarter. 
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Fi ial Statistics 
nana BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET — 
For the week ended July 3lst there was an Credit conditions in ee oe as 
i the end of last week ; 
“ above-line '’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking” turned tighter at 
] of £12,821,000 compared with a surplus} © Thursday considerable stringency was : 
0; caused by heavy tax transfers, and despite ‘ 
of {9,864,000 in the previous week and a surplus a Saw ale 
000 cal ae ad moderate special purchases made by the mii 
f ZOR e orresp< ao *TLOC j 
29,000 in, the corresponding pet tef it | authorities, both directly and indirectly | Issue Department® : 
1 - amas 74.2. - g — — > . Nic 4 veh : 4 : a 
last ¥ ar i ais brought the commative ae a | through the banks, the close was difficult. —— : cole irs Te ; 1,7 ’ 
to £123,764,000 (£151,198,000 in 1955-54). od Further special purchases were necessary | Govt. debt and securities® | 1,621-8 | 1,746-3 | 1,73¢-3 
exp iture ‘“‘ below-line’’ absorbed £5,791,000 | on the succeeding days. After the holiday, or pw nigeine be¢ gtae a 77 
bringing the total cumulative deficit to) however, credit supplies became more , | 
)7,000 (£320,209,000 in 1953-54). plentiful ; on Wednesday indeed there pane Department | 
was a marked surplus of funds left unlent. Public accounts.......... 19-8 14-8 | ; 
The market maintained its bid at SEO, GEE SOTNEE. 4 10-3) 10-2 
April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week : DOOMNG sige aves oe loin |} 262-2 269-1 | = 275-7 
Esti 1953 | 1954 Jended ended | £99 12s. 2d. for the fourth week in suc- Others are te pore ona | ss 3 ‘ 
f ee Oe ee ae ee July | cession at last Friday’s ‘ireasury bill | cwtitie °° °°" pene a 
1 "3953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | tender. The offer was raised to £240 Government .; .. nicaeeaie 442-3 324-9 ‘ 
cage : . iscounts and advances .. | : , 3 
anim | ect maameaniaioee | SRN Gs Oe: SOG nen range fell a tec ase 95.3 13.8 : 
one million to I million, the market Total ...... 377-2 | 346-9 
Ord. Revenue So Ia cela fecal cell oa nie £9 £4 - | Banking depar tment reserve. | 29-4 36°8 
800,000 oy a1, CG Soe = mot secured an increase, to 39 per cent, from oy % 
29 HNO 25 900 25.200 ony 90K i ‘a ae ~ a / - 
64.375] 58,800, 59,800] 3,700, 3,700} the abnormally low rate of allotment of Proportion” ........++++ 7-5 10-0 
St 155:000] 17,900) 22,700) 1,500 1,600! 34 per cent that had obtained in the “ = 
J I 72,000 2,400 24,800) 9, 90% = a oh . ; ne * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14 
60.000 oak 900| 2:200| preceding two weeks. | Fiduciary issue increased from £1,735 million to £1,750 
Ob Loe 330 450 Business in the London gold market jon July 28, 1954. 
es was transacted at a new record price of 
34.3751 517.019. 507.720 31,322 seal 249s. 13d. per ounce at the fixing on TREASURY BILLS 
ae a Friday before the weekend. Subsequently a : es 
‘ 1 rn 354 25 70.3291 20.699 23.000 alli, . . R . Amount (f million Average Al 
Es ; 226.685 | 224375} 32.755 27865| @ falling off in demands reduced the price | pit. of : oooe 
———4— —- —_—_— to 249s. Tender | amebied of M 
7 r Scien Offered | “BP UC" | Allotted]| Allotment | Rate* 
1781.500] 580.936, 594.704] 53,454 50,865 | The Bank return shows an outflow of ns F ea 
: te | es Of £1.17 million. This brings the 
eee 77,000} 10,087; 11,048] 829 847 | total outflow since the end of June to she as inst 1 ee eke 
I - ae aa — 900 gah £69.5 million, compared with {53.5 |° ~ 
SS 24 000 D 7 9,842 bs . oan? . = 7 . 1954 | 
245.0001 43887| 36676115.768 713} million in the corresponding five weeks April 30 | 230-0 | 437-8 | 230-0 | 40 12-36 | 394 
hated 4532,876 102,020 (100,000 h0ae73 02,150 of 1953. Government securities in the 
=” ’ : ing de ; 2 May 7) 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0 |] 40 10-84 | 42 
Ord. Expesdiure| tS 5 £4.5 million and bankers’ deposits by » 21 | 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0] 34 3-24 | 54 
; " - ae ge 570,000} 169,854) 151,517}17,380; 1,975 £4.6 million. » 28! 270-0 426-8 270-0 3403-33 49 
Gan ea |. wal ail deel Me ee June 4! 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0] 32 11-61 : 
Ot 5. F 10,000] - 4,167 3,847 38 19 ] EB NI 0 | a ; 2 “ 
Ss vices 3855,39911115,186 1104,2691 50,750 75,194 LONDON MONEY RATES ” = ah _s | aoece = co ‘ 
oon ann nana oan aMitmat. —————— |, | OO Lees | 0-8 | SS 1-40 38 
Total 446,399 |1 304,126 1274,741 | 68,168 79,239 | Bank rate (irom % _—*| Discount rates % oe es ae lk | " 
: Funds ....} 36,000] 9,102) 9,713) 780, 90] 3%, 15/8/54) $ a terere Smonths iff wey 3) ee ee | een ie | os 
eee Se ane u | 4months lf » 16 | 240-0 | 433-1 | 240-0 | 31 2-27 | 34 
a ae ae ae 6 months 14 » 23 | 230-0 | 423-1 | 220-0 | 31 2-52 34 
* Above-line Surplus or ~ ~ + + Discount houses 1g 30 | 240-0 | 414-2 | 240-0 31 = 2-80 39 
; _, Deficit Nae 5 . 151,198 | 123,764) 33,325 12,821 Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills: . | ~ 
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oy Ss } + 5 months a | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was tor 
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Ways and Means 
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Treasury Bills Advances 











Date } 
la | : Public | Bank of 
| Teader Tap Depts. | England 
1953 
A, j 
1954 
May 1 , *2 2 | 
-~ * > 2:2 6-9 | 
j > ‘9 5-8 | 
22 5 7 0 | 
19 3, 8 6 
Jur S.. 3 “2 “9 
oe 3 8 6 
os 3 | ‘1 a 
30 4,700-0 268 -6 3°35 
| 
July 10 ; 3,280-0 | 1,432-5] 260-2 
ae 3,260-°0 | 1411-6] 267-2 
i ae 3,270-0 | 1,492:2] 281-6 
> a 3,270-0 | 1,485-5] 263-1 
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| 5,043- 
| 5,018- 








Total 


Floating 


Debt 
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Jnited States $ . -2°8 . . ’ ‘ : ' i -81f-2°81 oy 
Canadian $... os 2:74 -2-144 2-74-2-744 | 2-74-2-744 | 2-74-2.74 | 2-73}-2-75 
| French Fr. ..... ’ 972-65-987-35 os Re -984§ 9849-9846 | 9844-984§ | 984}-9844 9844-9844 
| Swiss Fr....,.... -+++/12-15 %-12- 334] 12-208-12-20% | 12-208-12-21 | 12-204-12-20} | 12-20}—12-203 | 12-20$-12- 20} 
Belgian Fr..... 458-95-141-05 1140-074-140- 124) 240-05-140-10 | 139-95-140-00 | 139-95-140-00 | 139-95-140-00 
Dutch Gid. -.-| 10-56-10-72 | 10-624-10- rah 10-624-10-62$ | 10-62§-10-62§ | 10-62$-10-623 | 10-62g-10-62§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk . .|LL-67 ##-11- 8449) 11-724- ai 72q | 11-724-11-72% | 11-72h-11-72§ | 11-724-11-724 | 11-728-11-728 
Portuguese Esc.......| 79-90-81-10 79-90-80-°05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79- 90-80-05 
Swedish Kr..........| 14-37§-14- 599 14: 524-18-52 | 14-529-14- 526 14-52§-14-52§ | 14-524-14-52§ | 14-52}-14-524 
Danish Kr........... 19-19}-19-48$ | 19-40-19-40$ | 19-40-19-40 19-40-19-40} | 19-414-19-42 | 19-41-19-41} 
Norwegian Kr.... 19- 85-20-15 20-01-20-01% |  20-01~20-01 20-01-20-01 20-01-20-01$ | 20-01-20-014 
One Month Forward Rates 
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Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ..........0.. 249/1 249/14 249/04 249/- 
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| ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


; All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 








Spanning 
the East 










Branches of The 
Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China under 


" British management directed 
from London are established 


in most centres of commercial 

importance throughout Southern 

' and South Eastern Asia and the Far 
East. At all these branches a com- 


plete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for 
the financing of international trade in co- 
operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York and 
Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking correspondents. 
In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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the heart of historic Switzerland, is connected 
by rail with the summit of mighty Mt. Pilatus 
(6,995 ft.). 

One travels by ordinary railroad to Alpnach- 
stad, and from there ascends, by the steepest 
and most daringly built electric train in the 
world (maximum gradient: 48%). 


Butvorybody 


that such enterprising railways cannot be 
built without full co-operation of the banking 


world. Should you intend visiting beautiful 
Lucerne, the Lucerne Branch of the Union 
Bank of Switzerland will be pleased to encash 


your Travellers’ Cheques, to effect payments 
under your Travellers’ Letters of Credit and 
to be of service in any other direction. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH,- Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.............000000eeeeeee Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
Tame. ic. sdksvicnsanieavsscciegcatasecsacs Swiss Francs 65,000,000 
Total Aasets ...crcccsescccrccocccsacvecessere Swiss Francs 2,169,495,757 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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MAKE CANADA’S FUTURE YOUR FUTURE 


consult 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Get to know about the trading 

opportunities to be found in pros- 

perous, go-ahead Canada. The 

Bank of Montreal will give you 

the accurate, up-to-date informa- 
A tion you seek—a service the Bank 
Vi 


an: has been providing since 1817. 
Trew ji ZY 
XN \ he 


L 
RANK OF MONTREAL 
GAL EIN 
bay’ } wa 


47. THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branches across Canada. 










LONDON. E.C.2, 


Head Office: MONTREAL. 


incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 








BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 


Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cabie Address: **‘Bayverein” 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741. Telex No, 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: “Vereinsbank’’ Phone: 4681. Telex No, 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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Great 
Elizabethan .. . 


The founder of London’s Royal Exchange was the famous 
Sir Thomas Gresham whose sign of the Grasshopper, so 
well known in London, is combined with the emblem of 
Liverpool in the Coat of Arms of Martins Bank Limited. 
The Exchange or Bourse established by Gresham was used 
for the business of the Goldsmiths who were the bankers 
of the sixteenth century. 

Martins Bank Limited, with its agents and correspondents 
throughout the world, provides an efficient and complete 
banking service for its customers. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 30th June 1954) £343,754,026 


Communication between business in- 

terests in Britain and Australia is 

greatly facilitated by the many services provided by The 
National Bank of Australasia Ltd. 

In addition to providing a full range of financial facilities the 
Bank undertakes industrial surveys, supplies economic inform- 
ation and helps with business introductions. If you deal, or are 
thinking of dealing with Australia, the Information Department 
of its London Office can smooth your way. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
Your best introduction to Australia 





Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 


Over 715 Branches throughout Australia Assets £257 Million 
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Ir Its About 


Japan-—--—- 


SANWA BANK 










Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 30,000,000 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) Issued & Subscribed ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital -» Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Reserve Funds han Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 57 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
étc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 











Chairman o: the Board: 


‘ & President : Ly rey WATANABE i r 5 

‘apital : £2? 500.000.0000 

Tee lice: IMABASHI. OSAKA Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES : 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents at all important Cities of the 
World. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
46° CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 


THE BANK OF FORT: 3-0. 


EBOKYO JAPAN 


Announces its Transformation effective 
as from August 1, 1954 
into a 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 


Licensed under 
The Foreign Exchange Bank Law 
enacted on April 10, 1954 
by 


The Japanese Government 
Home Branches: Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in Japan 


Overseas Branches: London, New York, Calcutta, Karachi, Hong Kong 
Affiliates THE BANK OF TOKYO of CALIFORNIA San Francisco, Los Angeles 


THE. BANK... OF. TFOKYO 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 


Head Office: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 
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WHITBREAD AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


REASONS FOR IMPROVED PROFITS 


DEMAND FOR HIGHER-QUALITY BEERS 


MR W. H. WHITBREAD ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Whitbread 
and Company, Limited, was held on July 30th 
at the Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, 
E.C., Mr W. H. Whitbread, Chairman and 
Managing Director, presiding. 


The Secretary, Mr T. H. Hunt, read the 
‘ning the meeting and Mr S. H. 
rm representing Messrs Whinney, 
Smith & Whinney, read the report of the 





The following is the Chairman’s statement 
ith the report and accounts for 
to December 31, 1953: 


At the end of my report last year I said 


Sot es 
circulated W 


the year 


that in spite of difficulties and increased com- 
petition we looked forward with confidence to 
you may imagine, this con- 


the future. As 
f the future was not entirely guess 
is I was aware that, owing to various 
cil tances working in our favour, your 
Company was going to have a good year in 
t 


FAVOURABLE FACTORS 


The management, however, are unable to 
claim that the good results are entirely due 
to their skill. Your Company has been 


fortunate this year in that there have been 
a series of factors which have favoured this 
year's accounts more than other years : 


1. We have bought our raw materials at 


a more reasonable price. 


2. The capital invested in new equipment 


throughogggthe business is now proving its 
worth. 

3. The redeployment of our distribution 
stores at considerable capital cost has begun 
to show economies. 


4. The general trend of public demand 
towards higher quality and higher priced 
bottled beers has favoured your Company. 


5. Large sums previously provided for 
taxation in respect of the wartime EPT 
period will not now be required and have 
been credited in the accounts. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


You will notice from the accounts that the 
profit of the parent company for the year, 
after providing for taxation, amounts to 
£931,532, which is an increase of £265,908 
over the previous year. The consolidated 
accounts also show an improvement; the 
profit for the year after providing for taxation 
has, for the only time in the history of the 
Company, exceeded £1 million at £1,029,876, 
an increase of £306,014. You will also notice 
that the charge for taxation has increased by 
£377,785. 


The parent company’s claim for deferred 
repairs has now been agreed with the revenue 
authorities and, as a result, it has become 
apparent that no further payment of taxa- 
tion in respect of the war period will be 
needed. The remaining provision of £300,059 
is, therefore, no longer required and accord- 
ingly this sum appears in the profit and-loss 
account as an exceptional credit and has been 
transferred to the general reserve. 


ISSUED CAPITAL 


For some time past, your directors have 
considered that there was far too large a 
difference between the issued nominal 
capital of the Company and the value of the 
free assets, so decided a few months ago to 
capitalise just over £14 million standing to 
the credit of the general reserve account and 
distribute it in the form of ordinary shares ; 
as a result existing shareholders received one 
new free share for every two held. Conse- 
quently, the issued share capital is now 
more in line with the amount of capital per- 
manently employed in the business. 

From the consolidated balance sheet it will 
be noted that the current assets amounting 
to £9,753,703 exceeded the current liabilities 
by £5,130,447; free reserves and. undistri- 
buted profits amount to £5,850,630 com- 
pared with £5,048,603- for last year and 
exceed the issued ordinary capital of the 
company by over £2,750,000. 


COMPARISON WITH 1949 


The following comparative figures for the 
group between 1949, the first full year after 
ordinary stock of the Company became 
available to the public, and 1953, may be of 
interest : 


1949 1953 
£ £ 

Turnover 17,000,000 21,547,507 
Gross earnings be- 

fore taxation 1,380,331 2,471,853 
Taxation . 730,056 1,441,977 
Net earnings after 

MER on as 650,275 1,029,876 
Amount available to 

Ordinary Stock- 

holders after pro- 

viding for Prefer- 

ence Dividends 

and Minority 

Interests ats 621,693 1,001,201 
Distribution to Ordi- 

nary Stockholders 253,539 532,432 
Retained in business 368,154 468,769 
Non-recurring profits 

retained in 

DRAIN osc dances 93,920 333,380 


CASH POSITION 


During the year for various reasons the 
total of the parent company’s cash and 
Government securities increased by over 
£420,000 to £3,114,000. 


This is satisfactory, but it must be remem- 
bered that heavy liabilities for taxation and 
expenditure on properties will have to be 
met in the course of the next two or three 
years. We have continued to make trade 
investments for the purpose of expanding 
the sales outlets for our commodities. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


You will observe that an unusual course 
has been taken in that the dividend is being 
declared on the whole of the present increased 


capital rather than on that existing at the end 
of the financial year. After such a partic 

larly fortunate year, your directors take a 
especially conservative view of distribution 
of profits, ignoring any windfalls such as 
provisions not required for taxation, and afte 
distributing a bonus to the staff and em 
ployees, are recommending a declaration o 
a dividend equivalent to 53 per cent of the 
profits earned. 


BOTTLED BEER DEMAND 


The policy of the Company over a grea 
number of years has been to sell high quality 
bottled beers in as many outlets as possi! 
however small, all over the country a: 
abroad. As the public become more select 
and travel more about the country, almost 
progressive traders, including over 1 
brewery companies, are finding it comme: 
cially to their advantage to sell our bottle 
beers in their houses and off-licences. The 
find that, apart from the attractive profit the 
make on their sale, the stocking of Whit 
bread’s Pale Ale and Mackeson’s Stout tend 
to bring more customers into their house 
and so to increase the sale of their own beers 
It may well be that the increased prosperity 
of clubs is due in some measure to the fact 
that almost without exception they are able 
to offer the wider range po grou om that thei 
members demand. 


Since the end of the period covered by 
the accounts, an agreement has been made 
with Truman Hanbury Buxton & Company, 
Limited to sell certain of our respecti 
bottled beers in each other’s houses. In con- 
nection with this trading agreement, each 
Company has purchased and is now holding 4 
small proportion of the other Company’s 
stock. We believe that this agreement wil! 
be of mutual trading advantage. 


It has always been the policy of your 
Company to bottle all its own beer: that 
means a substantial contribution to hygiene 
as all our bottles are washed and sterilised 
under our own supervision, in our own 
factories. In these days, with the growing 
public demand for cleanliness in food, it is a 
matter that is not without interest. 


This policy of being directly responsible 
for the production of our beer from when it 
is brewed until when. it is drunk, involves 
large capital expenditure and high costs in 
technical supervision. We are convinced, 
however, that the steadily increasing demand 
for our bottled beers may be attributed to 
the success of our efforts to produce not only 
a very good drink but a very clean drink. 


FUTURE OF THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


The future success of the brewing industry 
depends on the quality of service it gives to 
the public, on the quality of the beer it pro- 
duces and on the prosperity of the public to 
enable them to afford to buy our heavily 
taxed commodities. I make no excuse in 


again drawing your attention to the serious 
and unfair competition we are up against 
owing to the continuance of the present high 
rate of Beer Duty. 
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Owing to the social changes in the last 
snty years, our Customers have many more 
-actions on which to spend their money. 
. - these attractions carry considerably less 
; hase tax than that levied on beer. Pur- 
e tax on beer (Beer Duty) averages over 
per cent, while articles such as television 
radio sets, electric fires, etc., bear only 
per cent tax. If Beer Duty could be 
ced to even 100 per cent we would have 
isonably fair chance of competing with 
r trades. 

i ine of the chief reasons given for increas- 
ourchase tax was to control inflation, in 
words, for the Government to spend 
citizen’s money instead of allowing him 
pend it for himself. There is no doubt 
my mind that if a Government raises 
ey for taxation it spends it all, every 
1y, but there is, even nowadays, a chance 
: t a citizen may save money if given the 
ortunity to do so. Purchase tax on beer 

control inflation is absurd. 


an 


18 


EXPORT 


bones 


We have continued to push our export 
de as it has been our traditional policy to 
: establish a position whereby a customer can 


mises Ladin Ei 


n our beer on demand anywhere 
. throughout the world. Although export 
‘ trade is becoming more and more difficult, 
have been fortunate in meeting with a 
; certain amount of success. In 1953 we en- 


red an all time record for export sales 
hich has given everyone in the Company 
icerned with these highly competitive 
rkets well deserved encouragement. 


Pp TRADING CONDITIONS 


limes and conditions have changed during 

the last twenty years and especially in our 

i ndustry. Many years ago a man was con- 

tent to stand up in a bar with sawdust on 

the floor and drink large quantities of cheap 

strong beer. In 1954, however, a man and 

his wife expect to drink their beer under the 

most hygienic conditions and in comforable 

nd even luxurious surroundings. We must 

adjust ourselves to this new state of the 

market and to the fact that the customer is 

willing to pay for the much better conditions 
he demands. 

Today a very considerable quantity of beer 
is consumed in the home, a habit which has 
become even more popular with the spread 
of television. Bottled beer for home con- 
sumption, which is apt to be kept for some 
time before being drunk, requires particular 
jualities ; for these again the discriminating 
sublic is prepared to pay full value. Now 
that an increasing amount of beer is drunk 
at home, every on-licensee will need to 
ecome enthusiastic about off sales, so as to 
naintain his turnover. 


We are all glad to see the rising standard 
of living, and the brewer who takes note will 
e rewarded by the public’s demand for his 
quality bottled beers and improved condi- 
uons of service for which they will be willing 
0 pay a higher price. 


C 
r 
I 
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THE BOARD 


A few years ago, shortly after I had become 

hairman of the Company, Mr G. K. 
Dunning, who had suffered continual ill 
health as a result of a bad accident many 
years ago, asked whether he could be relieved 
of his duties as a managing director. I asked 
him as a personal favour if he would remain 
on the board to help us through the next few 
difficult years. This he has done in spite of 
bouts of ill health and we are particularly 
grateful to him. He has now reached the age 
of sixty and has requested to retire. We can 
congratulate ourselves on our good fortune 
in having had his services for so long as a 
managing director, especially in loaking after 





the human side of our affairs. 


a long and happy retirement. 
here miss him very much. 


We wish him 
We shall all 


THE STAFF 


We are indeed fortunate in having a first 
rate staff and the success of the Company is 
largely due to their efforts and particularly 
the way they all co-operate together as a 
team. Your board realise what a pleasure 


it is to work with them and share thei 
enthusiasm. 


THE FUTURE 


We all admit we have had a fortunate year 
and therefore in looking to the future we must 
take a cautious view. Like all other trades 
dependent on the weather, we are only too 
well aware that the weather so far this year 
has been deplorable ; this is emphasised by 
the fact that the beer trade for the country 
for the first three months of 1954 showed a 
decline of nearly 8 per cent, and as I write 
this I cannot see that since then there has 
been any particularly good weather to readjust 
the position. 


We cannot anticipate such successful results 
in the present trading year as we had in 1953. 
But, bearing in mind the extent to which our 
industry is susceptible to unexpected changes 
in political outlook and our curiously variable 
climate, we hope over a period of years at 
least to maintain our position in the industry. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 154 
per cent on the ordinary stock, less tax, 
making 21 per cent for the year,- was 
approved ; the retiring director, Sir Sydney 
Nevile, was re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Whinney, Smith & 
Whinney was fixed. 


HENDERSON'S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, 
was held on August 4th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech said: 


The profits, after payment of tax, amounted 
to £45,689 as compared with £46,704 during 
the previous year. The consolidated net 
earnings amounted to £76,051. 


Current assets at £597,901 exceed current 
liabilities amounting to £185,974 by approxi- 
mately £412,000, 


This company’s South African coal 
interests are held through its subsidiary— 
Tweefontein United Collieries, Limited—and 
shareholders will probably regard as satis- 
factory the fact that the accounts of the latter 
company for the year ended December 3], 
1953, show a profit on coal of £169,500, an 
increase of £1,500 on the figures for the 
preceding year. 

Coal sales, however, at 1,279,600 tons show 
a decrease of 37,600 tons during the same 
period, the decrease being due partly to trans- 
port difficulties and partly to a shortage of 
labour for loading. I am glad to say that 
this labour shortage has now been remedied, 
and that some improvement is also manifest 
in the transport situation. 


White’s South African Portland Cement 
Company, Limited: This company, in which 
we hold a very substantial investment, en- 
joyed another successful year. For the twelve 
months ended November 30, 1953, the total 
deliveries again amounted to 519,000 tons. 
We have every reason to be satisfied with our 
substantial holding in this company’s shares. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 15 per cent approved. 
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METAL CLOSURES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Metal Closures, Limited, was held on July 
29th at West Bromwich. 


Mr W. V. Esperson (the chairman) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech, said: 
The group profit amounts to £227,000—the 
highest in the history of the company. The 
number of closures made and delivered and 
their invoiced values: were also records. The 
increase in the group profit over last year is 
£33,411 or 17.24 per cent. 

Our factory in South Wales is working 
most efficiently; it is now a comparatively 
low cost producer, and so far this year has 
shown very satisfactory profit figures. 


During 1951 our capital expenditure was 
approximately £75,000, and during the year 
1952 about £90,000—a total of £165,000. 
Most of this outlay was in respect of manu- 
facturing plant and sealing machines, and 
our record profit for 1953 is largely due to 
the capital expenditure during the two pre- 
vious years, coupled with, I may say, in- 
creased business due to ever-growing recog- 
nition of the excellent utilitarian qualities of 
our products and the energetic efforts of our 
sales staff, 


During the year under review the post- 
war difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply of our principal raw material, 
aluminium, ceased to exist; and I believe 
that, at least for the next few years, it will 
be in plentiful supply. 


For 1952, the gross profit amounted to 
£193,700. This, together with the profit 
for 1953 of £227,000 makes a total of 
£420,700 for the two years, but all that will 
be left to the shareholders, after taxation has 
taken its toll, is about £125,000, or just 
under 30 per cent. As one well-known daily 
newspaper pertinently remarked when com- 
menting upon our financial figures: “How 
much longer can industry continue competi- 
tive my strong under such a weight of taxa- 
tion?” 


Early this year we entered into an agree- 
ment with the Corporation of West Brom- 
wich to lease for a period of 99 years some 
building land adjacent to our West Brom- 
wich factory ; on this land we are now pro- 
ceeding to erect a new factory which we 
anticipate will be completed early in 1955. 
Another matter of interest is that, in order 
to keep pace with the demand for our pro- 
ducts and improve our dates for deliveries, 
we have this year placed orders for 
new manufacturing plant to the value 
of about £30,000, and by the end of this 
year we estimate we will have spent 
about £30,000 on new sealing machines for 
our customers. 


We have to date orders on our books 
representing, comparatively, a greater 
volume of business than we have ever had 
before, and we believe that these orders re- 
present the current requirements of our cus- 
tomers. A few years ago it was pretty gener- 
ally believed that our domestic market had 
reached saturation point ; this belief was due 
mainly, I think, to the fact that we were then 
dealing principally with the food industry. 
Fortunately, that belief has proved to be 
completely erroneous, and today, while we 
are steadily increasing the number of our 
food-packing customers, we are also obtain- 
ing many customers in other branches of 
industry—one of the most important being 
the wine and spirit trade—and I feel reason- 
ably sure that our business will ¢ontinue 
generally to expand, with, I hope, satisfac- 
tory financial results. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 40 per cent approved. 
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COLTHROP BOARD AND PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 


DISTRIBUTION RAISED TO. 35 PER CENT 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills, Limited, 
was held on July 29th at the registered office 
of the company, Thatcham, Berks, Mr Frank 
W. J. Smith (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr K. L. Collings) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and Mr W. H. 
Woods, of Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Co., the auditors, read the report of his 
firm 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the annual report 
and accounts: 


In presenting the report of the directors 
and the accounts for the year ended May 31, 
1954, I am pleased to inform you that the 
profit of £528,717, subject to taxation, con- 
stitutes a fresh record in the history of your 
company. Taxation (which includes excess 
profits levy of £57,000 for the final period 
x which the tax is payable) amounts to 
£338,655, leaving a net profit for the year of 
£190,062. There remains to be added to this 

over-provisions for tax during 


in, ent 


amount 
previous years of £69,190, so that with the 
balance of £41,911 brought forward from last 
year, and after deducting the net cost of the 
interim dividend of £25,733, there remains a 
disposable balance of £275,430. 


RESERVES INCREASED 


The directors propose, in view of the ex- 
cellent results, to recommend an increased 
final dividend of 25 per cent, the net cost of 
_ which will be £64,332, to transfer the sum 
of £168,000 to general reserve and to add a 
further £3,000 to the employees’ benefit fund. 
It will be seen from the balance sheet that the 
former reserve for replacements of £30,254 
and the stock reserve of £32,000 have been 
transferred to general reserve. As it is obvi- 
ously not possible to calculate the precise 
amount needed to cover the increased cost of 
replacements, it has been considered advisable 
to transfer the reserve for replacements to 
general reserve. Moreover, the stock reserve 
is no longer needed in view of the steadier 
prices of raw materials, which have shown a 
slight tendency to harden. The general re- 
serve will now total £500,264. 


The current assets as shown by the balance 
sheet have been further strengthened, having 
increased by £167,996 to £1,108,469 as com- 
pared with £940,473 last year, and the net 
surplus of current assets over current liabili- 
ties has increased by £235,268 to £635,159. 


The company has, since 1945, financed 
entirely out of profits the capital expenditure 
on buildings and plant and equipment of 
£'60$,210. This sum has been spent to a large 
extent in replacing out-of-date preparatory 
plant with the result that the mill is now well 
equipped in this respect. 


ERECTION OF NEW BOARD MILL 


I am pleased to report that throughout the 
year our machines have been running at full 
capacity, a greater tonnage having been pro- 
duced than ever before in the company’s 
history. Your directors are satisfied, there- 
fore, that a further board machine should be 
installed to meet the increasing demands of 
our associated companies, Cropper and Com- 
pany, Limited, and Containers, Limited, and 
of our other customers. Plans are well 
advanced to carry out this project, estimated 


to cost approximately £3,150,000 over the 
next three years, which is the time it will take 
to erect the new mill. As you will see from 
the directors’ report, until the new mill is in 
production short term loans have been 
arranged which will enable us, together with 
our own resources, to meet the expenditure 
occasioned by the erection of the new mill 
and machine. The borrowing powers of the 
directors will accordingly require to be 
increased and a resolution to this effect will 
be placed before the shareholders at the 
annual general meeting. 

In connection with this proposed expendi- 
ture it is satisfactory to know that we should 
receive a substantial benefit from the inves- 
ment allowance on new buildings and plant 
proposed in the recent budget, 


Our decision to install the new machine 
has already received the support of many of 
our customers and shareholders, and I feel 
sure that the step we are taking is a step in 
the right direction. Our order books remain 
full and in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances the results for the current year should 
again be satisfactory. 

The figures disclosed in the accounts could 
not have been achieved without the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of my 
co-directors, staff and employees, and my 
personal thanks are due to them for their 
efforts during the year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: Ladies and gentlemen,—as the report 
and accounts have been in your hands for 
the requisite time, we will, with your per- 
mission, take them as read. (Agreed.) 


There are two matters concerning the 
future of our company to which I should like 
to refer. We have now received the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee to the finan- 
cial arrangements necessary in connection 
with the erection of the new mill, but a 
further application to the Committee will be 
necessary, since we are arranging for our 
borrowings to be placed on a permanent 
basis, details of which I am giving you in a 
moment. Our decision to erect the mill was 
made after the most careful consideration, 
and is in our view essential for the future 
development of the company. In fact, it is 
vital that we should increase our manufac- 
turing capacity if we are to maintain the high 
position we hold in the industry. 


ASSOCIATION WITH ALBERT E. REED & CO, 


Since the publication of our report and 
accounts we have been approached by Albert 
E. Reed and Company, Limited, with a view 
to that company becoming associatei with our 
company, and satisfactory terms have been 
arranged, as announced in the Press yester- 
day. These terms are subject to the approval 
of the necessary resolutions by our share- 
holders. We have agreed that our company 
will allot to Albert E. Reed and Company 
Limited, for cash, 105,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 each at the price of £5 5s. per share, and 
that Albert E. Reed and Company Limited 
will subscribe or procure subscriptions to an 


issue by the company of £1,500,000 41 per 
cent unsecured loan stock. ary vee 


Our associated company, Cropper and 
Company, Limited, will also be allotted an 
additional 25,000 shares at the same price as 





the shares to be allotted to Albert E. Re 
and Company Limited. 


The terms of the above agreement prov 
that Albert E. Reed and Company Limi: 
give us a long term contract for the supply 
a substantial quantity of board, to commen 
when the new mill is in production. 


CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 
UNCHANGED 


I should like to emphasise the fact th: 
apart from the election of two directors 
the Reed Group to the board, the contr: 
and management of our company will rema 
unchanged. In my opinion, our associatio 
with Albert E. Reed and Company Limit 
cannot fail to be of the utmost benefit to o 
company in the future, and I and my « 
leagues on the board wholeheartedly welcon 
their association with us. 

I think the statement covers most of | 
information that you require, but I wou 
just mention that the taxation, amounting 
£338,655, is 64 per cent of the profits, a 
the dividend is covered more than twice. 


I now propose to pass to the resolutio 
after which I shall be very pleased to answ 
any questions you may wish to ask. I no 
propose: “ That the report of the directo: 
and the accounts of the company for the ye: 
ended May 31, 1954, be and they are hereb) 
approved and adopted that a final dividend 
of 25 per cent, less income tax, be paid 
shareholders registered at the date of th 
meeting ; that £168,000 be transferred 
general reserve ; that £3,0000 be transfer: 
to employees’ benefit fund ; and that £40,09% 
the balance of the profit and loss account, b 
carried forward.” 


Mr J. R. Henry, OBE, seconded the reso 
lution, and it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors (Mr Stuart \ 
Butters, Mr Hugh V. Dove and Mr Angu 
Marshall) were re-elected, and the fee of the 
auditors (Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffith 
and Company) was duly fixed. 


A resolution was also passed authorisin 
the directors to borrow for the purposes 0! 
the company a sum or sums not exceeding 
the aggregate the sum of £3 million, and to 
secure the repayment thereof in such manne 
and upon such terms and conditions in a! 
respects as they shall think fit. 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS, STAFF AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr Eric Davenport, in proposing a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, 
staff and employees of the company, said that 
in the past year there had been a record 
tonnage produced, record profits, and, un- 
fortunately, a record payment to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was a sad busi- 
ness when a company had a programme in 
front of them as they now had, to see that 
tremendous sum of money being taken out 
of the company when it could be put to 
— better use. However, there was some 
relief coming in the way of cessation of EPL. 


The company had brought forward a fine 
and imaginative programme of oe To 
propose expenditure of the ofder of £33 
million was a courageous thing to a he 
was very pleased, and he was sure all share- 
holders must have been, to see from the 
Press that not only had the finance been 
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arranged, but there was coming into partner- 
ip the firm of Albert E. Reed and Company. 

He could not think of any better partner in 

he programme which the company had in 
nad 


~ 


Mr S. R. Greenland, in seconding the 
tion, endorsed the proposer’s remark’ in 
nnection with the arrangements that were 
ng made for the future prosperity of the 
mpany and paid a special tribute to the 
hairman. He said that his firm and his 
mily had been associated with the com- 
ny ever since its very early days and he 
d seen through the years the drive and 
ergy which Mr Frank W. J. Smith had put 
nto his task. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


The chairman, in reply, said he was very 
rieased that his colleagues and the staff and 
employees had been included in the resolu- 
ion, as it took all of them working together 

achieve success. He saw no earthly reason 

hy the prosperity of the company should not 
continue and increase. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


BANQUE DE PARIS 
ET DES PAYS BAS 


(Paris) 





EUROPEAN ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
e Paris et des Pays Bas was held on 
ne 25th in Paris, with Monsieur Emmanuel 
fonick in the chair, and the following is a 
summary of the report presented by the 
ard of directors: 
During 1953, the world production of 
s and services reached a peak level, while 
the second half of the year the first signs 
f a recession appeared in the United States. 
© repercussions have yet been felt in 
Europe, where the year proved to be one 
of general progress. Dependence on the 
United States lessened, imports from that 
ountry dropped and reserves of foreign cur- 
ency increased. Liberalisation of trade 
vithin EPU progressed during the year, and 
he EPU agreement itself was extended to 
June 30, 1955, 


BELGIUM, NETHERLANDS, SWITZERLAND 
AND FRANCE 


In 1953, Belgian trade and industry con- 
tinued to prove their flexibility, the Nether- 
lands went on improving their economic 
situation and business activity in Switzerland 
continued at a high level, - 


France herself continued to benefit from 
monetary stability during the year, with 
wholesale and retail prices falling slightly. 
Confidence, however, the mainspring of 
economic activity, could not be restored. 
Production costs remained higher than those 
abroad, and protective measures had to be 
maintained. 


The bank pursued its policy of stimulating 
investment during the year, and was asso- 
ciated with the share issues and loans floated 
by a number of important companies. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1953, 
totalled Frs, 88,602,667,296, as against Frs. 
73,452,885,933 in the preceding year. 


Net profits for the year amounted to 
Frs. 582,747,008, as against Frs. 508,013,137 
for the previous year. It was proposed to 


transfer Frs. 75 million to the extraordinary 
reserve, and to distribute a dividend of 
Frs. 400 net per share. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by the board were adopted. 


PARKLAND 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


GROWING DEMAND 
A WELL EQUIPPED ORGANISATION 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
the Parkland Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on July 30th at Bradford, 


Mr George F. Hanson (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


A year ago I reported with regret that we 
had been obliged to restrict our sales to 
maintain reasonable delivery dates. We are 
still faced with a somewhat similar position 
because of the growing demand for our cloths, 
but there should be a material improvement 
in due course by our acquisition, at the begin- 
ning of this year, of five businesses, three of 
which operate up-to-date mills and plant for 
the manufacture of cloths similar to those we 
produce in our other mills. 


This year we have taken advantage of an 
cpportunity to bring the date of the accounts 
of another of our subsidiary companies, Smith 
Bulmer and Company Limited, up to 
February 28th, to coincide with the end of 
our own financial year. . The result is that 
we have this year included in our combined 
profits the earnings of that company for 
eighteen months instead of for twelve months 
as in past years. 


Throughout the year our mills have been 
very busy and our customers’ requirements 
have continued to exceed our output. On the 
other hand, competition tended to become 
increasingly keen, resulting in narrower profit 
margins which, I am pleased to say, have 
been more than offset by our increased pro- 
duction. 

The profits of the group, after charging all 
expenses, but before taxation, reached the 
record figure of £751,545. Taxation again 
absorbed more than half our profits and took 
£435,486. The amount remaining after taxa- 
tion, £316,059, was this year augmented by 
£73,137 for excess provision for taxation in 
previous accounts, of which £50,600 arises 
because of the change in the accounting date 
of our subsidiary company, Smith Bulmer 
and Company Limited. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Our various mills and plant have a value 
in this balance sheet of £966,714, compared 
with £630,506 a year ago. This increase of 
over £335,000 is due to capital expenditure 
on the improvement of our plant and 
machinery as well as to the acquisition of 
additional mills and plant. 


The total capital reserves and revenue 
reserves amounted at February 28th last to 
£1,120,000 against £888,000 a year ago, an 
improvement of nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds, The total of these reserves 1s now 
over two and three quarter times the nominal 
value of the ordinary capital. 


The board recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 25 per cent, 
less income tax, and this, with the interim 
dividend of 74 per cent, will maintain last 
year’s total rate of 324 per cent, but payable 
this year upon an ordinary capital increased 
by 50 per cent since the last balance sheet 
by capitalisation of reserves. 

We have always pursued a policy of having 
the most up-to-date machinery and plant 
throughout all our mills and, as a result, we 
are well fitted to meet the keener competition 
now prevailing. 

Over all, the price of wool has a great 
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bearing on our future prospects, and this 
must never be overlooked, but apart from 
any risk of a sharp decline in wool values, I 
am confident that the efficiency of vour 
organisation and the quality and variety of 
the cloths produced will enable us to thow 
results with which you will not be dis- 
appointed. 


The report was adopted. 


THE 
AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MARKED ADVANCE IN SALES 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Amalgamated Dental Company, Limited, 
was held on July 30th at 26-40 Broadwick 
Street, London, W., Mr Aiken Watson, QC 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 


When I addressed you last year, your com-. 
pany was then experiencing at home the full 
impact of the restrictions on national health 
service imposed in 1951. For example, appli- 
cations approved for dentures under the ser- 
vice had fallen from 2.3 million in 1951 to 
1.35 million in 1952, and the fall appeared 
to be continuing. Severe competition in 
certain fields abroad, supported by hidden 
subsidies, was having a marked effect on our 
trade. In other parts of our trading terri- 
tories, import restrictions were still stultifying 
our efforts. At that time any sudden up- 
surge in our trade appeared improbable 
and more than likely to be modest in its 
incidence. 


Happily the last quarter of 1953 saw some 
diminution in the stocks earlier built up by 
our customers, reflecting a marked advance in 
our sales. The removal of some of the more 
onerous restrictions in the sterling area 
helped. Despite the handicaps referred to, 
our foreign markets held, and even improved. 
Current trading supports this trend. The im- 
provement to which I have referred, together 
with a vigorous policy of economy and re- 
organisation still being pursued, has produced 
results more rapidly than at one time 
appeared probable. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Perhaps in no industry where the outlet 
for its products is comparably restricted, does 
research play such an important part. Our 
acrylic filling material—Sevriton—remains 
outstanding in its field. In other allied fields 
our research is unremitting, and preliminary 
results are encouraging. On the equipment 
side we are not standing still. Changing 
techniques are demanding new approaches ; 
work already done and in contemplation gives 
us confidence in the future. 


On the medical side, our subsidiary, 
Medical and Industrial Equipment Limited, 
continues in the anesthetic field to expand 
on the admitted merit of its products both in 
the United Kingdom and abroad. 


Looking at the broad picture as now seen 
in the light of current trading, I am confident 
that, in the absence of any sudden collapse 
of present economic trends, your company 
is in sound shape to continue as a profitable 
enterprise. The continued loyalty and 
devotion of your managements and staffs at 
home and abroad are worthy of your praise 
and thanks, which I gladly render in your 
name. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 








ALLIED SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of Allied Sumatra Plantations, Limited, 
was held on July 29th in London. 


Mr A. L. Mathewson, OBE, chairman 
of the company, presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: After providing for 
depreciation, Indonesian company tax and 
the new Indonesian Government levy on 
remittances, a dividend of Rupiah 1,650,000 
has been declared in favour of the holding 
company. 

This levy on remittances, introduced after 
the end of the financial year with which we 
are dealing, provides a notable illustration 
of the uncertain conditions under which we 
have to operate in Indonesia. 

In the holding company’s profit and loss 
account the dividend of Rupiah 1,650,000, 
although as yet unremitted, is brought in at 
the current exchange rate of Rupiah 32 to 
fi—ie, £51,562. After providing for UK 
taxation the year’s results do not justify more 
than the proposed dividend of 5 per cent. 


On previous occasions I have enumerated 
the main factors which have hitherto ruled 
out the resumption of replanting on any 
substantial scale. Unfortunately, there has 
been no real clarification of any of the 
fundamental issues. 


Since our meeting a year ago, conditions 
in Indonesia as they affect estate producers 
have unfortunately not improved. In some 
respects indeed they have deteriorated. 


The planned process of internal subver- 
sion is made manifest in the instigation by 
Communist-led unions of incessant strikes, 
go-slow actions and demands for more and 
more pay and benefits for less and less 
WOrk. 


In support of such demands stories are 
put about of fabulous profits said to be 
earned by estate owners. A brief analysis 
of the 1953 results of our subsidiaries will 
provide just one example of the utter falsity 
of such propaganda; production costs (of 
which wages and other labour emoluments 
form the major part), together with Indo- 
nesian fiscal exactions of one kind anc 
another absorbed 94 cents out of every 
rupiah received from the sale of the year's 
crops, thus leaving only. 6 cents eligible for 
transfer from Indonesia to theet UK taxes 
and a distribution to stockholders, who 
carry all the risk. I say “eligible for 
transfer” advisedly, because in face of the 
serious state of Indonesia’s foreign exchange 
resources it remains to be seen how appli- 
cations for remittances are to be dealt with. 


The vital problem which confronts re- 
sponsible Indonesian leaders is how to 
arrest decline ; how to checkmate the de- 
signs of Communist imperialism to reduce 
an independent and potentially highly pros- 
perous Indonesia to the position of satellite 
or colony. For them it is an immediate 
and compelling problem ; for, especially in 
view of developments elsewhere in Asia, sub- 
versive forces may be expected to exert 
their maximum efforts and influence in 
advance of Indonesia’s first general election, 
now scheduled for next year. 


With the future of their country so mani- 
festly at stake it should not be too much 
to hope that patriotic and intelligent Indo- 
nesian leaders whe are at one in viewing 
the Communist ideology and _ subversive 
aims as alien to the way of life their people 
wish to follow, may, before it is too late, 
decide to make common cause in meeting 
a critical situation by firmly applying the 
sound administration which is indispensable 
if financial stability and successful indepen- 
dence are to be achieved. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TEA CORPORATION 
| LIMITED 


i: IMPROVED RESULTS 

The ordinary general meeting of the Tea 
Corporation Limited was held on July 30th 
in London, Mr E. G., Estall, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The year to January 3}, 
1954, produced a made tea crop of 1,592,244 
lb from estate leaf, or some 107,000 lb more 
than estimated. In addition, a _ furthe: 
151,483 Ib were manufactured from bough 
leaf. The average price realised for th: 
whole crop was 43.80d. per Ib, as compared 
with 39.29d. in 1952-53. 


Whilst the proceeds of all produce har 
vested realised £59,539 more than in the 
previous year, estate costs, Ceylon export 
duty, freight, wharf charges and brokerage 
only increased by £9,104, and these figures 
in the main account for the pleasing results 
reflected in the net profit for the year of 
£36,734. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, less tax. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The results shown by the accounts 
must have given great satisfaction to share- 
holders after two rather dismal years. 


Sales to date total 507,000 Ib, giving a 
London gross average of approximately 
4s. 9d. and a Ceylon gross average of 
3s. 104d. or a combined average of 4s. 64d 
per lb. This compares with 3s. 73d. for the 
whole of 1953 ; in other words 103d. per |b 
better for the 507,000 Ib sold to date, as 
compared with the whole of last year. 


Your Board are hopeful of declaring an 
interim dividend in the autumn ; they most 
certainly will if things remain as they are. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Marketing Abroad 


Ir you are seeking new markets abroad or want to know 
more about your present ones, the quarterly reports by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit will help you. These 
reports give concise and up-to-date analyses of economic 
and business conditions and prospects in other countries, 
and they contain a wealth of information of value to the 
exporter and investor. Each report is- prefaced by a 
summary of the main facts and conclusions, and contains 
a comprehensive statistical appendix supplemented by 
maps and diagrams, 
‘ 

This service of reports was started by the Unit two 
years ago. From the outset the demand was large and came 
from many parts of the world, and in response to requests 
from subscribers the list of countries included in the 


service has been extended. Fifty reports are now 
published every 3 months on a total of seventy 
territories. 





THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to these reports is £10 per 
country or group of countries; single copies may be 
obtained for £3. Discounts up to 30 per cent. are available 
on subscriptions to reports on more than five countries. 


Descriptive leaflets and a specimen copy of the reports 
may be obtained from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, §.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 1511, Extension 12 
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4 BELGIUM 

5 BRAZIL 

6*BRITISH CARIBBEAN 
Including all British West 
Indian Islands, British Guiana 
and British Honduras 

7*BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA 
Including Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia 

S8*BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Including Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar 

S*BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Including Gambia, Gold Coast, 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone 

10*CONTINENTAL S.E. ASIA 
Including Burma, Indo-China 
and Thailand (Siam) 

11 CANADA 

12 CEYLON 

13*CENTRAL AMERICA 
Including Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Salvador 

14 CHILE 

15* CHINA 

HONGKONG 

COLOMBIA 

VENEZUELA 


CUBA 
17*< PUERTO RICO 


16* 


SAN DOMINGO 
18 DENMARK 
19*EASTERN EUROPE Including 
Albania. Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary. Poland and Rumania 


22 FINLAND 
23 FRANCE 
24 GREECE 

25 INDIA 

26 INDONESIA 
27 ISRAEL 

28 ITALY 

29 JAPAN 


MALAYA 
30*< BRITISH BORNEO 
TERRITORIES 
31 MEXICO 


32 NETHERLANDS 

33 NEW ZEALAND 

34 NORWAY 

35 PAKISTAN 

PERU 

36*< BOLIVIA 
{ Sotivia, 

37*PERSIAN GULF STATES 
Including Persia, Bahrein, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
Trucial Coast 

38 PHILIPPINES 

39 PORTUGAL 

40 SPAIN 

41 SWEDEN 

42 SWITZERLAND 

43 TURKEY 

44 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

45 UNITED KINGDOM 

46 URUGUAY 

47 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

48 U.8.3.R. 

49 WESTERN GERMANY 

50 YUGOSLAVIA 


Note: A subscription to reports marked * includes all countries mentioned 


in the group. 
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EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
MAKERERE COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
EAST AFRICA 


Applications are invited for Senior Research Fellowship in 
Experience in demography, vital statistics and sampling 
ods desirable. Salary on scale £795 x £25—£995 p.a. ac: ording 
alifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Cost of living allowance 
r cent of salary, Passages, including family, paid on appoint- 
and termination. Family allowances £50 p.a. per child (maxi- 
£150 p.a.). Part-furnished accommodation at rent of 10 per cent 
lary. Contract 24 years, of which 2 years spent in Africa. 
lications (six copies), naming three referees and detailing 
fications and experience, to be received by September 15th by 
tary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
s, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
lars may be obtdined. 


GENERAL MANAGER (SALES) 


HE GLACIER METAL CO., LTD., invites applications for the 
i office appointment of a General Manager (Sales). The company 
ifactures a wide range of plain engine bearings and standard 
employing approximately 2,500 in factories situated in 
ndon, Manchester and Scotland. The G.M.S. will be directly 
ponsible to the Managing Director for organising, maintaining and 
ieveloping the sales activities of the company. He will be responsible 
for working out sales policy and for customer contact. He will need 
to maintain effective relationships with the general managers for 
manufacturing and technical development. He will have as imme- 
liate subordinates technical and export specialists, representatives 
responsible for large customers and a sales manager, who has 
subordinate to him representatives for geographical areas. He will 
lso be responsible for advertising. 
Applicants need not be qualified engineers, but must have a suffi- 
t grasp of engineering to discuss and negotiate with top level 
executives in the engineering industry. Previous experience of sales 
management is essential, preferably in engineering. The preferred 
age range is 40-45, but both older and younger candidates with 
ptional qualifications will be considered. Salary range is £3,000 
£4,000 according to age and experience ; pension with life assur- 
ance The successful candidate is expected to merit nomination for 
a directorship within one year.—All applications will be treated in 
onfidence, and should be addressed to Mr. W. B. D. Brown, 
Managing Director, The Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., to reach him at the 
Head Office at Ealing Road, Alperton, Middlesex, not later than 
Monday, September 20, 1954. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for the posi- 
| tion of Assistant in its Social Insurance and Industrial Welfare 
Department, In addition to Social Insurance, the Department’s work 
upational health, welfare and safety. Background know- 
edge of the economic aspects of social legislation is desirable. 


atistics, 


1 ; 
sAUCLS, 


oO rs oct 


Further particulars may be obtained from Sir Vincent Tewson, 
C.B.E., M.C., Trades Union Congress, Smith Square, London, S8.W.1. 


Closing date for completed applications August 27, 1954, 
This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the Notification 
f Vacancies Order, 1952. 
(SOMPANY SALES MANAGER (38) of leading international food 
\/ products manufacturer seeks change of appointment. Wide 
owledge and active experience of marketing, sales promotion, 
administration and management. With present company 
nteen years. Well known to leading members of the grocery 
ude but would also consider other fields.—Box 655. 
MERICAN private organisation located on Continent requires 
A Chief Analyst to specialise in audience research techniques 
neerning effectiveness of broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries. 
plicant should have some knowledge of political problems of East 
ropean countries and experience in using social science research 
echniques; also ability to evaluate and write reports. No language 
requirements. Salary for appropriate person would exceed £1,000 
us furnished housing for self and family and transportalion.— Full 
particulars including picture, should be furnished in first letter 
to Box 643, 
(Aas Industrialists, Swindon offers spacious factory sites for 
industrial expansion, Excellent rail and road communications; 
modern essential services; healthy, attractive location. Sites available 
from 4 acre upwards with ground rents from £250 p.a. per acre. 
Brick factories can be built from 38s. per square foot. Houses 
available for employees. Please send for full details to D. Murray 
John, O.B.E., B.A., Town Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, Wiltshire. 
A eee and also actuarial student required for a firm of 
+4 Consulting Actuaries in South Africa. Very attractive prospects 
are Offered. Full particulars as to age, marital status and experience 
should be sent to Box 656, ; 
HSTABLISHED industrial concern in Glasgow ; with capital and 
4 premises available would consider taking an interest in or acquir- 
ing existing business with a view to expansion or to development of 
new products, Write 0280, Wm. Porteous & Co., Glasgow. 
QENIOR FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, wide international expert- 
\) ence commerce and industry, fluent French, German, Spanish, 
seeks appointment —Please reply Box 625. 
fyCONOMIC DIGEST (monthly) will keep you informed of many 
4 important items you are liable to miss in the modern avalanche 
f articles, reports, lez:tures, memoranda. Free specimen copy with 
leasure.—Economie Research Council, 18 South St., London, W.1. 
T;s Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites yoa to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
ind Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
[,\SONOMIST (Hons, Oxon.), 29, seeks position Britain or abroad. 
4 Three years’ experience controller work (field investigator) with 
U.S. Economic Mission abroad. Good knowledge of Danish.—Box 633. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


: Uncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members « limited to the extent and t® manne: prescribed in Chapter 
70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP 





















20,000,009 
RESERVE FUND STERLING. . - 76,000,003 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $20,000,00) 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN . C. BLAKER M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers 5. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace. H A Mabey O.BE 
BRANCHES 






BURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (Con. MALAYA (Con. N. BORNEO (Con.) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colombo Mongkok Yokohama Singapore lloilo 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road Manila 
*Shangha Bombay Cameron Sungei Patan SIAM 
DJIAWA(JAVA. Calcutta Highlands Teluk Ansor Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA ipob NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lumpu Brunei Town Loudon 
Hamburg [APAN Malacca Jesseiton U.S.A 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Beiait New York 










Sandakan 
* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s« Trustes 


Companies in 
LONDON 


HONG KONG 
~ BRAZIL ~ 


manufacturing and financial information. Enquiries 
Littlejohn & Co., Ltd., Caixa Postal 7352, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. 


San Francisco 





SINGAPORE 


Commercial, 
invited, 


N Anglo-American concern, with world-wide connections, seeks 
44 a man of high qualifications and wide experience to study and 
overhaul all the adminiaizaties procedures in its manufacturing, 
Selling and accounting divisions. 

When this reorganisation is complete, which will take, possibly, 
12-18 months, he will have the opportunity of filling a prominent 
position in the administration of the company. 

He will be directly responsible to the Board but will be expected 
to work diplomatically with officers at all levels. 

An accountancy qualification is desirable but not essential. 

The position is permanent and will carry a substantial salary. 
Only men of the highest calibre and between the ages of 30 and 48 
should apply. 

Full details of education, experience, qualifications, etc., should be 
submitted to Box No. 7877, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31 Budge 
Row, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 


T HE WESTERN AL, PRC 





REGIONAL PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD, NIGERIA, invites applications for the post of CIVIL 
ENGINEER, Applicants must have had at least 15 years’ experience 
and have had charge of a large constructional department and must 
be an A.M.I.C.E. or a B.Sc, (Civil Engineering). The duties of the 
post will include supervision of all the Board’s civil engineering and 
constructional programmes such as road construction and tarring, 
Office block, technical college, housing schemes, etc., preparation of 
tender forms and contract documents and so on, and general depart- 
mental administration. Experience of large scale land surveys will 
be an additional advantage, 

The sal..ty will be in the range of £1,850-£2,000 depending on 
qualifications and experience, The terms of service include free, 
partly furnished accommodation; contributing Provident Fund of 
up to 10 per cent of salary; free medical service for officer and 
wife; free passages or child allowance of £75 per annum each in lieu 
for up to two children; free first-class sea or air passages for officer 
and wife; facilities for purchase of motor car. 

Applications should be submitted to reach The Nigeria Office, 5 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, not later than August 31, 1954. 
eee RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by International 

4 Wool Secretariat. Applicants should have a First or Upper 
Second Honours Degree in Economics and some knowledge of 
Mathematics. Starting salary £475-£600, with superannuation benefits. 
—Apply in writing, giving references and full particulars of qualifi- 
cations, experience, etc., to the Secretary, International Wool 
Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


marking cover ‘‘ Confidential E."’ 





A Metropolitan C ollege Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the moat 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, &c. \ 

Also expert posta! tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exams. in Accountancy 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
commercial subjecta. 

More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book tending library 
by instalments. 

"Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2,) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, B.CA. 
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HOLLAND —Typical of Holland’s mod- 
ern transportation facilities is the 
“Koningin Juliana.” This palatial 
Diesel-powered ferry carries 75 auto- 
mobiles and trucks and 2,000 passen- 
gers between the islands of Zeeland 
province. The “Koningin Juliana” is 
en lubricated ‘exclusively with . Caltex 
ee ie products. Caltex is proud of its share 
ave in such advances in the trans- 
portation system of this 
_ historic land. 



























#. 





INDONESIA —Exploring and drilling for oil in 
the Minas field, Caltex employs mostly nationals, 
a Caltex policy in all lands. Men—like this sur- 
veyor’s helper—are trained in the many skills 
required by the oil industry, all of which give 
higher income opportunities. 
The Republic of Indonesia 
benefits through development 
of its resources, producing new 
government revenues. 





SOUTH AFRICA— Fabulous land of 
gold ahd diamonds, South Africa 
is experiencing vigorous growth 

and modernization. Here in the 
shadow of the famous “Table 
Mountain” is the warehouse area 
of the Caltex Cape Town terminal 
—storage place for the fine fuels 
and lubricants for increasing num- 
bers of motorists who 
“Travel the Caltex Way.” 














Caltex serves the people of 67 lands 


IN 67 LANDS-—across half the world, through such developments as 
these, Caltex is able to supply better fuels and lubricants for industry, 
for agriculture and for motoring millions. These require a continual 


investment of funds and skills, backed by a faith in a better future for 
free nations. 





Petroleum Products 


SERVING EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA + AUSTRALASIA 


